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Industrial Workers of the World Preamble 
(as amended 1908) 

The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. 
There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among 
millions of working people, and the few, who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production, and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of industries into 
fewer and fewer hands makes the trade unions unable to cope with the 
ever growing power of the employing class. The trade unions foster 
a state of affairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another set of workers in the same industry, thereby helping defeat one 
another in wage wars. Moreover, the trade unions aid the employing 
class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class have 
interests in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the working 
class upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all its 
members in any one industry, or in all industries if necessary, cease to 
work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus 
making an injury to one an injury to all. Instead of the conservative 
motto, “A fair day’s.wage for a fair day’s work,” we must inscribe on our 
banner the revolutionary watchword, “Abolition of the wage system.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 
capitalism. The army of production must be organized, not only for the 
everyday struggle with capitalists, but also to carry on production when 
capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organizing industrially we 
are forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the old. 


Principles of Revolutionary Syndicalism (Extracts) 
Adopted December 1922 by the 

Berlin Congress of the International Workers Association (AIT) 
I. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on the class struggle, seeks 
to establish the unity and solidarity ofall manual and intellectual workers 
into economic organizations fighting for the abolition of both the wage 
system and the State. Neither the State nor political parties can achieve 
the economic organization and emancipation of labor. 
II. Revolutionary Syndicalism maintains that economic and social 
monopolies must be replaced by free, self-managed federations of agri- 
cultural and industrial workers united in a system of councils. 
III. The two-fold task of Revolutionary Syndicalism is to carry on the 
daily struggle for economic, social and intellectual improvement in the 
existing society, and to achieve independent self-managed production 
and distribution by taking possession of the earth and the means of 
production. Instead of the State and political parties, the economic 
organization of labor. Instead of government over people, the adminis- 
tration of things. 
IV. Revolutionary Syndicalism is based on the principles of federalism, 
free agreement and grassroots organization from the base upwards into 
local, district, regional and international federations united by shared 
aspirations and common interests. 
V. Revolutionary Syndicalism rejects nationalism, the religion of the 
State, and all arbitrary frontiers, recognizing only the self-rule of natural 
communities freely enjoying their own way of life, constantly enriched 
by the benefits of free association with other federated communities. 
VI. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on economic direct action, 
supports all struggles not in contradiction with its principles — the strike, 
the boycott, the sit-in, and other forms of direct action developed by the 
workers in the course of their struggles leading to labor’s most effective 
weapon, the General Strike, prelude to social revolution. 


—Farewell, Fellow Workers— 


Arthur J. Miller 

Long-time Wobbly Arthur J. Miller died May 4. Miller and his 
fellow workers on the San Diego Street Journal joined the [WW in 
1970, banding together for self-defense against the cops who were 
harassing street vendors and to demand more support from and 
a say in the paper’s operations. When the state brought criminal 
syndicalism charges against Los Tres de San Diego, Miller played 
a central role in their defense and in reviving the IWW General 
Defense Committee. He remained active in defense work for the 
rest of his life, for unionists but especially for indigenous peoples 
— organizing Big Mountain and Leonard Peltier support groups. 

Miller spent most of his working life in the shipyards of Hous- 
ton, New Orleans, San Diego, Seattle and Tacoma. He remained 
active until his death, edited Bayou La Rose, and drew upon his 
experiences to write about how labor and environmental struggles 
were inextricably linked. I published several of his articles in the Jn- 
dustrial Worker exploring the intersection between the international 
maritime industry, its insatiable greed, and the unsafe conditions 
and environmental disasters that result. Arthur was always clear 
that international industrial unionism offered the only way out, 
and worked within his unions and with the polyglot ship crews 
to build solidarity and fight for better conditions. (JB) 


ASR FINANCIAL REPORT: As this issue went to press 


we had received $1,914.21 in subscriptions and literature sales 
since our last issue, and spent $2,228.84 on printing, postage, 
website and bank fees. Generous donations to our Publication 
Fund totalled $683.00, bringing total income to $2,597.21 — 
or $368.37 more than expenses. As a result we have $950.74 
on hand for expenses in producing this issue. We appreciate 
your continued support. 

Our thanks for the following contributions to the ASR Pub- 
lication Fund: Mike Jenkins $20; Robert Ratynski $25; April 
Calvin $10; James Herod $60; Jerry Kaplan $100; Mike Long 
$150; Paul Williams $15; Bradley Bjorlo $25; Jing Zhao $100; 
Arnold Freeman $10; John Ruggiero $25; Bruce Nevin $3; Frank 
Gerould $100. 
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Mike Long 


ASR editorial collective member Mike Long died 
in February. A major figure in language acquisi- 
tion studies, Mike was also an active syndicalist, 
soccer fan, admirer of the Spanish Revolution, and 
lifelong foe of conformity. We first met 25 years 
ago atan IWW convention in Philadelphia, where 
Mike spoke on the Mondragon cooperatives. 
He quickly became a contributor to Anarcho- 
Syndicalist Review, and then joined the editorial 
collective. He wrote on several topics, including 
libertarian education, transportation and ecology, — 
the electoral mirage, and, of course, Mondragon 
— which brought together his interests in coop- | 
eratives, language, and the Spanish Revolution. 
Mike was active in the WW for several years, 

organizing a branch at the University of Hawaii and supporting 
a long, ultimately unsuccessful, effort to launch an IWW Educa- 
tion Workers Industrial Union both to create solidarity within 
the education industry and as a practical model of how Wobblies 
could apply industrial unionism under current conditions. Below 
is a tribute by a Wobbly who worked with him at the University 
of Maryland and in the Washington, DC, area IWW branch: 


REMEMBERING MIKE LONG, BY MIKE FEKULA 

What is it like to have an anarchist as a boss? I had eight years to 
experience that, working for Professor Mike Long, chairman of the 
School of Languages, Literatures and Cultures at the University 
of Maryland at College Park. Right off the bat, Mike would have 
hated any reference to him as a “boss” and on a number of occa- 
sions he told me “you don’t work for me, you work with me.” Sure. 

I spent my entire tenure in the department as a staff employee 
responsible for all facilities matters. I immediately saw that Mike 
did more than pay lip service to concern about the workers. He 
always had our backs. For example, while I found most faculty 
members easy to work with, some could be impatient, cranky or 
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temperamental and not above trying to pull rank 
on us. Mike wouldn't stand for it. Ifhe thought 
the staff person was right, he would back that 
person up with no concern for the rank of the 
tenured faculty. 

Mike may not have wanted to see himself as 
a boss, but the structure and function of most 
university systems dictates somebody has to be in 
charge. Maryland was not Mondragon. And in the 
School of Languages, Literatures and Cultures, 
known by its acronym SLLC, there was no doubt 
as to who was in charge. 

That said, much of Mike’s authority was by 
_ way ofhis reputation for academic excellence and 
not simply by occupying a relatively high posi- 
tion in the university's bureaucratic food chain. 
He was a Dutauiced Professor of Second Language Acquisition 
(SLA) with a well-deserved international reputation in the fields of 
linguistics and applied linguistics, language education and second 
language acquisition research. Upon his arrival at Maryland in the 
summer of 2003, he jump-started the Second Language Acquisition 
program within the SLLC, transforming it into one of the top ten 
programs of its kind. 

Dr. Kira Gor, current director of the Maryland SLA program, 
said in a tribute on the SLLC website that Mike Long “was the 
most influential scholar in the field of SLA in the surveyed decade 
of 1997-2007, and the most cited scholar in SLA in previous years, 
with 57,375 citations by last year. He delivered keynote and plenary 
addresses at 80 major national and international conferences.” 

Mike was often cited for his research, despite the fact that his 
duties as department chair constantly took him away from his own 
writing and research. On numerous occasions when I was sitting 
in his office, he would gesture toward a large pile of papers on a 
corner of his desk, saying, “That is supposed to be my next book. 
I've barely touched it in two years.” This was perhaps another 
reason why Mike never warmed up to the idea of being a boss; it 
took him away from what it always seemed he really wanted to 
do: teach, perform research, and write. 

One thing that became clear to me shortly after being hired at 
Maryland was that Mike’s influence had everything to do with his 
vision for the SLLC and his ability to find the resources to make it 
happen. He moved heaven and earth to expand certain language 
programs, especially Arabic, Persian and Mandarin Chinese. Much 
of this was accomplished by Mike's aggressive search for external 
grants, an absolute necessity at universities struggling to balance 
their budgets. The people who know howto play the external grants 
game become known as ‘rainmakers’ and Mike was one of those. 

One thing that stands out was his ability to connect with just 
about anybody from any background, culture and tradition. One 
of his first friends in the department was Leonid Bak, the building 
maintenance worker, an older man originally from the Ukraine. 
Mike had also spent many years in South America, such that he 
could speak Spanish with our hard-working housekeepers, most 
of whom were women from EI Salvador. 

I counted Mike as one of my best friends anywhere, but his 
high standards for everyone around him meant he would not spare 
the rod if somebody screwed up. There were a couple of times 
I got my ears pinned back by way of a blunt and rather colorful * 


lecture from Mike for an on-the-job transgression. As nice a man as ! weigh 
he was, you didn't want to cross him. And the next day the whole he 3 
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The First Space Strike? 

Productivity increased, accidents declined, and astronauts were 
healthier after they took a day off from work on Skylab 4 and began 
scheduling themselves instead of following maddeningly detailed 
(and entirely impractical) instructions NASA was trying to impose. 

Earlier this year the BBC interviewed crew member Ed Gibson 
about the 1973 incident. The three astronauts fell behind when one 
got sick, and NASA responded with minute-by-minute schedules. 
“T don’t know if any of you have ever had to do something under 
conditions of micromanagement,” Gibson said. “It’s bad enough 
for an hour, but try 24 hours a day.” Mistakes multiplied, the crew 
was stressed out, and they exercised their right to take a day off. 
NASA panicked over a missed radio call and called a crisis meeting 
where the crew successfully demanded to set their own schedules. 


The War on the Unemployed 
Unwilling to offer living wages or offer acceptable working condi- 
tions, the bosses are trying to force workers back through starvation. 
Mississippi restaurants complained that they couldn’ find people 
to work in restaurants for the federal minimum wage of $2.13 an 
hour plus tips (minimum wage is lower for tipped workers, on the 
theory that they will make up the difference), so the state decided 
it would no longer accept COVID-19 unemployment benefits for 
workers. Most of the states are denying workers the $300 per week 
supplemental benefits the federal government authorized to help 
with the pandemic, arguing that the benefits are causing workers 
to refuse low-wage and unsafe work. 

Bloomberg Businesssweek reports (June 28) that half the 64.3 
million Americans seeking help through the regular unemployment 
program from March 2020 through March 2021 were rejected. 
Some received benefits through federal supplemental benefits 
or through a special program for gig workers and others in the 
precarious economy. Still, more than 9 million workers filed for 
unemployment during Covid and were refused on a variety of 
pretexts. Nevada rejected 90% of applications for benefits. 

In Montana, 89% of those who applied for unemployment 
benefits were rejected. Workers in many states were refused because 
they still held the second jobs they had taken to make ends meet. 
Indiana refuses benefits to workers making more than $120 a week, 
insufficient to pay rent anywhere in the country, and rejects a third 
of applicants. Other workers were rejected because they missed 
paperwork deadlines while hospitalized or because systems had 
broken down or were clogged by too many claimants. 


Mike Long continued from page 3 


matter was forgotten. Mike at times had a temper but he never 
held a grudge. It was against his nature, and he was too busy to get 
wrapped up in that. As long as transgressions were not repeated he 
would move on. Furthermore, if Mike’s high standards could make 
him appear to be a task master, the same tendency meant that a 
compliment from him could leave you floating on air. 

More than anything else what I will always remember about 
Mike is his sense of humor. There was a steady flow of wry one- 
liners that were equal parts humor and commentary. Mike could 
find the humor and irony in just about anything. It was also his 
way of taking people in and making them feel welcome. 

Iam left with an image from one of Lewis Carroll’s characters, 
the Cheshire Cat. When the cat disappeared, the smile remained. 
Mike Long left us with so much, but it is the twinkle in his eye 
and his smile that remains. 


Even those who receive benefits typically get only a pittance. 
Without the federal supplement, unemployed workers in Missis- 
sippi will have to live on the maximum benefit of $235 a week 
the state provides. Most states provide only 26 weeks of benefits, 
but the limit is just 14 weeks in Alabama. 

Many workers face financial ruin after states decided to reject 
their benefits retroactively, after they had already sent payments 
(which were spent on food and rent), and are now trying to claw back 
those benefits (sometimes with penalties) by garnishing paychecks, 
seizing bank accounts, etc. These retroactive rejections are often 
the result of employers trying to reduce their insurance premiums 
by claiming workers left voluntarily (perhaps in response to unsafe 
conditions, or insufficient hours) or refused to return to work. 


Millions to Politricksters 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers donated $1 
million to Biden’s presidential inauguration, while the American 
Federation of Teachers, United Food and Commercial Workers and 
the pipe fitters and plumbing union each contributed $250,000. In 
total, $61.8 million was raised from a wide array of scoundrels for 
the virtual event marking the beginning of the Biden administration, 
a figure which does not include the cost of the actual swearing-in 
ceremony, which is covered by taxpayers. 

Unions poured tens of millions more into the 2020 elections, 
and hundreds of thousands of hours of union staff and volunteer 
time to elect Democrats who won't even push through an increase 
in the minimum wage, let alone the labor law reforms the business 
unions are counting on to reverse their slide into oblivion. One can't 
but wonder what results might have been realized from organiz- 
ing workers and building a general strike. The AFL-CIO wonders 
too; they were considering ousting the leadership of their Vermont 
labor federation for passing a resolution calling for a general strike 
if Trump carried through on his threats of a coup, but settled for 
a warning to never again consider such a thing. 


Boss Pay Sets New Record 

CEO compensation for 2020 set a new record, according to the 
April 11 Wall Street Journal. Median pay for the chief executives of 
the biggest U.S. public companies reached $13.7 million, up from 
$12.8 million for the same companies in 2019. Many companies 
moved performance targets to make sure their bosses didn't have 
to bear the pain of the Covid recession. While some CEOs an- 
nounced they would take salary cuts, these were more than made 
up for by stock grants. 

The June 11 New York Times looked at the 200 highest-paid 
chief executives at public companies, finding that the gap between 
CEOsand everybody else widened during the pandemic. Alexander 
Karp, head of Palantir, a data mining firm that gets over half its 
revenue from government contracts, was the best paid, hauling in 
$1.1 billion. DoorDash, the food delivery company that exploits gig 
workers, gave CEO Tony Xu $414 million, a distant second place. 

CEOs in the survey received 274 times the pay of the median 
employee at their companies, compared with 245 in 2019. 

Amazon has rarely featured in CEO pay rankings because 
Jeff Bezos, one of the richest people in the world by virtue of his 
$170 billion in Aniazon stock, has taken relatively little — by boss 


standards; he collected “just” $1.7 million last year — in annual 
salary. But his pay was still 58 times that of the median worker, who 
made $29,007 — well below the $80,833 received by the median 
employee in the 7imes’ survey. 

Amazon's median pay rose only $159 from 2019 levels, 
although the company did very well in the pandemic, posting a 
huge increase in sales and an 84 percent increase in profits. Bezos 
is being replaced as CEO by Andrew Jassy, who was paid $35.8 
million, or 1,234 times that of the median worker, last year. Jassy’s 
pay is likely to rise even higher with his promotion. 

A recent Rand Corp. study found that 45 years of economic 
growth from 1975 to 2018 saw inflation-adjusted per person GDP 
more or less double. Incomes, on the other hand, did not — “at 
least not at the median and really at any point below the top 95th 
or even higher percentile,” according to author Carter Price. 

“The gains of economic growth have been primarily going to 
the top,” Price said. “And for some segments of the population, 
there have been no gains whatsoever.” The study suggests that has 
cost the bottom 90% of the workers about $2.5 trillion. 

The millionaire bosses of American companies with the lowest- 
paid workers saw an average pay raise of 29% last year while their 
workers saw a 2% decrease, according to the Institute for Policy 
Studies. CEO compensation for the 100 companies with the lowest 
median wage for workers in the S&P 500 index was $15.3 million 
in 2020, while median worker pay was $28,187. 

Hilton CEO Christopher Nassetta had a compensation package 
worth $55.9 million in 2020, while median pay at the company 
was $28,608, down from $43,695 in 2019. His pay package was 
restructured to make sure he was not harmed by the pandemic. 

Chipotle removed the company’s poor financial results from 
the peak of the shutdown and excluded Covid-related costs when 
calculating CEO Brian Niccol’s compensation — $38 million, or 
2,898 times more than its median worker pay of $13,127. 

David Gibbs, CEO of Yum Brands (owner of KFC, Pizza Hut 
and Taco Bell), got a $1.4 million cash bonus and a stock grant 
valued at more than $880,000 after Yum changed his performance 
metrics. The bonus was more than twice the $900,000 in salary 
Gibbs said he would forgo to fund one-time $1,000 bonuses to 
the general managers of Yum restaurants. Gibbs’ 2020 compensa- 
tion was $14.6 million, the company’s median pay was $11,377. 


Uber Pays $3.4 Million for Wage Theft 
Seattle’s Office of Labor Standards reached a $3,452,686.42 settle- 
ment with Uber in June. Uber employs more than 15,000 workers 
in Seattle, mostly in gig work. Uber was routinely violating the 
city’s Paid Sick and Safe Time for Gig Workers Ordinance and 
will pay $1,278,810.30 to resolve claims for back wages, interest, 
liquidated damages, and civil penalties for 2,329 affected workers 
and $2,171,372.82 in payment of unused PSST to 15,084 workers. 


A Pandemic of Child Labor 

A report released in June by the International Labor Organization 
and UNICEF warns that the number of children forced to work 
has risen to 160 million, accounting for almost 1 in 10 of all chil- 
dren worldwide — an increase of 8.4 million in the last four years. 
As economies grapple with Covid-19, increased unemployment and 
rising poverty are expected to push millions more into child labor. 

Millions of children work in hazardous conditions involving 
chemicals, pesticides or dangerous machinery. Many are forced into 
trafficking, debt bondage and slavery. UNICEF estimates that ap- 
proximately 20% of mine workers are children. More than 40,000 


More than 700 members of the Massachusetts Nurses Association 
have been on strike at St. Vincent's Hospital (owned by Tenet) in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, since March 8, fighting for safe staffing 
levels. The strike is the longest U.S. nurses strike in more than a 
decade. Members of the Boston Labor Solidarity Committee joined 
the picket line shortly after the hospital announced that it intended 
to permanently replace striking nurses. 

For-profit Tenet Healthcare operates 600 facilities across the U.S. 
Tenet took more than $2.6 billion in pandemic funding, which 
was supposed to be used to provide PPE, staffing and other resources 
to respond to COVID-19. Tenet used the money to fund corporate 
expansion, pay down debt, buy back its stock, and increase profits. 
“While Tenet pocketed more than $500 million in profits using 
pandemic relief money, our patients suffered preventable falls and 
bedsores, [and] dangerous delays in receiving medications and other 
treatments,” said Marlena Pellegrino, a longtime St. Vincent nurse 
and co-chair of the nurses local. 

Tenet has engaged in regressive bargaining throughout the strike, 
while refusing to substantively address union demands on staffing 
and other safety issues. In the last year alone, nurses filed more than 
600 official “unsafe staffing” reports in which nurses warned that 
conditions were unsafe. Nurses report their patients experienced an 
increase in patient falls, preventable bed sores, potentially dangerous 
delays in patients receiving needed medications and other issues. 


photo: Nancy Kellerman 


children work in mines extracting cobalt that powers the batteries 
of mobile phones and other electronic devices. The toxic dust of the 
mines is lost in the glitter of the swanky shops that sell these goods. 
Amnesty International reports that children handpick cobalt ore 
and carry it on their backs as they navigate narrow, collapse-prone, 
dark tunnels. The working hours are long; breaks rare. 


Frontiers of Business Unionism 

SEIU Local 1000 represents nearly 100,000 California state employ- 
ees, but those workers are so disengaged that only 7,880 members 
voted in its recent election, in which its longtime president was 
defeated ina five-way race by a few hundred votes. The new president 
(who won with 33% of the vote) promised to make union dues 
voluntary and end the union’s expensive support of the Democratic 
Party. Neither leading candidate expressed interest in organizing. 


Wildcat Won, Drivers Face Prosecution 
The Greenville (Mississippi) Public School District is reporting up to 
20 bus drivers for prosecution after a successful job action in April 
protesting poor working conditions, plans to cut work days (and 
pay), and including to pay workers for time lost to work-related 
Covid infections. The state outlaws strikes by public sector workers. 
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London Bus Drivers Strike 


Bus drivers working for London United, owned by the French firm 
RATP, began a 48-hour strike March 31 after talks broke down 
over pay and conditions. RATP is attempting to use the pandemic 
to attack workers’ pay and conditions, despite its large profits. 

After a series of short strikes totalling 10 days in all, drivers 
narrowly approved a new agreement May 6. London United was 
attempting to downgrade drivers, which would have meant a 
loss of as much as £2,000 a year for some drivers, and eliminate 
paid breaks and pay for time spent waiting for their bus to arrive 
after clocking in. The settlement provides a small pay hike, which 
many drivers complain does not make up for a two-year pay freeze. 

Drivers at bus companies London Sovereign and Quality Line, 
also owned by RATP, complain that the Unite union demobilized 
the struggle, blocking efforts for united action across the three lines. 
A series of rolling strikes beginning in February had demanded 
significant pay increases, but Unite suspended further strikes in 
March after reaching a tentative agreement. 

Many drivers were pushing for equalizing pay and conditions 
across the lines. Quality Line drivers are the lowest paid in London, 
earning £2.50 less than at RATP’s other lines. The new agreements 
at London Sovereign and Quality allow for “New Starter” contracts 
under which new drivers will get lower pay and conditions. And 
drivers whose lines are lost to competing bus lines will no longer be 
guaranteed transfer to other bus routes; instead they will be placed 
on zero hour contracts. (UK law typically requires employers to 
maintain regular work hours; zero hour contracts allow the bosses 
to schedule workers for as many or as few hours as they choose.) 

Bus workers are in crying need of developing rank and file 
committees to organize action against union sell-outs. 


Construction Rank-and-File Blockades 
Electricians and other construction workers have mounted a 
campaign across the UK against employers trying to deskill their 
trades. The dispute started after an attempt to introduce a new 
grade of ESO, which stands for “Electrical Support Operative,” but 
which electricians say could stand for “electrical safety optional,” 
as it would see under-qualified workers who've just completed a 
short training course carrying out vital electrical work that would 
otherwise be carried out by either a fully trained electrician or an 
apprentice ona proper training course leading to a full qualification. 

Terrifyingly, the test site chosen for the introduction of this 
new grade was Hinkley Point nuclear power plant. EDF Energy 
and construction contractors Balfour Beatty and NG Bailey seem 
unconcerned about the consequences of having unqualified staff 
help build a nuclear reactor. 

In response to pressure from rank-and-file construction workers, 
EDF Energy initially announced that plans for the new grade would 
be paused, but they're now trying to introduce a new “Hinkley 
Support Operative” — a transparent rebranding of the same plan. 
The dispute has seen weeks of regular actions by “sparks” (electri- 
cians) and other workers targeting sites linked to EDF, Balfour 
Beatty and NG Bailey across locations including London, Swansea, 
Cardiff, Newcastle, Manchester and Merseyside. On March 31, 
the South-West rank and file blocked the road leading to Hinkley 


Point as buses were bringing workers in. 


COMPILED BY 
MIKE HARGIS 


Speaking at the blockade, one worker said: “We just want 
to put a message out to Balfour and Bailey’s that unless the ESO 
grade is taken off the table completely, we will continue these 
demonstrations in all major cities in the UK.” Another added: 
“If it isn’t completely taken off the table and replaced with NVQ 
Level 3 apprenticeships, we'll be back down here... This is us with 
just a few men, wait till we have hundreds coming down here. I 
don’t think they're gonna like the outcome. Join us on the picket 
lines, join us at the protests, we need your support, let’s do this!” 

Follow the dispute through the National Construction Rank 8 
File or Blacklist Support Group pages on Facebook. (Freedom News) 


Wob Doughnut Workers United Strike 
to Get Relief From the Heat 


While many restaurant and food cart owners chose to close down 
or send workers home early during Portland, Oregon's record 
breaking heat wave, not every business did so. Voodoo Doughnut 
workers went on strike June 27 (the 116™ anniversary of the IWW’s 
founding) and 28 to protest working conditions at the Southwest 
Portland cafe, after dealing with the excessive heat throughout the 
weekend. Management's program for dealing with the heat was free 
Gatorade and wet towels. The air conditioning installed in 2019 
was not up to the task of cooling things off and doughnuts (and 
workers) were melting in the unprecedented heat. 

Voodoo Doughnut’s corporate office does not recognize 
Doughnut Workers United, which lost a NLRB election last year, 
and insists its response to the heat wave has been sufficient. But 
the Industrial Workers of the World-affiliated union refuses to go 
away, as so many do after losing a representation election. 

Since the walk-out, the company has been retaliating against 
union members. Six workers were fired for “job abandonment,” 
prompting a July 1 protest by several unions and the filing of new 
unfair labor practice charges. 


CNT Fights Layoffs at MediaPost 
On December 21, the multinational company Mediapost, taking 
advantage of the health crisis and relying on the labor “reform,” an- 
nounced an ERE with 86 layoffs. The CNT union section initiated 
mobilizations, pointing out that “behind the ERE in Mediapost 
and the dismissals, there is the multinational’s plan to continue 
spreading subcontracting to practically the entire service, to obtain 
more profits at the cost of imposing working abusive conditions.” 

Mediapost handles relationship marketing for large commer- 
cial brands. It is a subsidiary of the French postal group, La Poste, 
created in 2008 as part of privatization carried out by the former 
minister Sarkosi. In 2009, Mediapost began its expansion with 
the purchase of the main companies in the sector in Spain, and 
since then it has continued this policy of expansion — practically 
taking over a large part of the sector, invoicing in 2018 more than 
53 million euros. 

Since its inception, its labor policy has been to make the condi- 
tions of the subrogated workforce precarious, to rid themselves of a 
large part of the workforce once they are no longer under employ- 
ment contracts, and to outsource production. In the last ten years, 
80% of production in the Bizkaia operation has been outsourced, 
destroying more than 60 staff jobs; a business strategy also applied 


in all its operations, increasing their profits at the cost of worsening 
working conditions. Many subcontractors do not respect the basic 
rights of workers (no contracts, unsafe conditions, etc.). 

The CNT has had a presence in the two Basque companies 
acquired by Mediapost in 2009, especially in BK Distribuciones, 
where company agreements were achieved through mobilization 
that led to considerable improvements — an agreement that also 
resulted in improvements for the workforce in the other company 
Mediapost acquired, Sector MD. Mediapost considers the rights 
achieved by CNT struggle too costly, despite its obligation to re- 
spect them. Asa result, the CNT has been engaged in a protracted 
defense of workers’ rights, battling subcontracting and fighting 
for safe working conditions, through mobilizations, international 
calls, strikes, collective grievances, and an action-oriented union. 
During more than 15 years of CNT union action in the different 
companies, the effectiveness of our union model has been dem- 
onstrated, in contrast to enterprise committees that have been 
ineffectual where they have not endorsed these employer policies. 

While the North Delegation was on an indefinite strike, on 
January 21 the company reached an agreement with the CCOO 
and UGT unions (which collaborate with the government's labor 
“reforms”) without consulting with the workers, agreeing to the 
lay-offs. The CNT denounced the agreement, both because of its 
impact on those who will lose their jobs and because it will un- 
dermine workers’ future conditions. The role of these unions has 
been to endorse precariousness and now, with the signing of the 
ERE, the destruction of employment — leaving workers with more 
than 15 years of seniority on the street and opening the doors to 
irregular subcontracting. 

The CNT began the mobilizations in Mediapost Norte as soon 
as it learned of the plans, and called the workforce to unity. After 
several assemblies, it was decided by majority to call an indefinite 
strike in Bizkaia with the support of the three unions present in the 
company (CNT, ELA and a CCOO delegate). The position of the 
assembly of workers was clear: negotiation with the company; zero 
layoffs at Mediapost. After eight days of indefinite strike and more 
than a month and a half of mobilizations in defense of the jobs, 
the company, reinforced by the agreement reached with CCOO 
and UGT, refused to reconsider the dismissals and began to make 
the terminations of the contracts effective. 

Among those laid off were CNT representatives, in violation 
of its previous agreements with the company. The CNT is chal- 
lenging these layoffs as illegal retaliation and continuing with its 
mobilizations demanding the reinstatement of our colleagues and 
denouncing Mediapost’s practices against the rights of workers. 

CNT No 427, April-June 2021 


FAU Peace Delegation Detained in Iraq 
The Free Workers Union of Germany (FAUD) participated inalarge 
international delegation in the Autonomous Region of Kurdistan 
(Northern Iraq) in June. The delegation was looking into ongoing 
human rights crimes, military actions and provocations on the part 
of the Turkish government and the Barzani regime (the Barzani 
family holds various offices in Kurdistan, including prime minister, 
and has significant control over the regional economy), which is 
close to the Turkish government, as well as the worsening working 
and living conditions for workers in the region. 

As an internationalist labor union federation, we stand with 
the workers and peasants all over the world against the Turkish 
dictatorship, which is covering the whole region of the so-called 
Middle East with war, destruction of nature, and political oppression. 


The Turkish regime under Recep Tayyip Erdogan pursues a poli- 
cy of ethnic cleansing of Kurdish towns in Turkey since 2015, wars of 
aggression against the autonomous administration of northern and 
eastern Syria, and support for Azerbaijan’s war on Nagorno-Karabakh. 
The biggest counterweight against this war policy is the communal- 
ist movement. Communalist confederalism is committed to the 
values of grassroots democracy, women’s and minority rights, and 
ecology, and seeks to place the main social decision-making power 
in grassroots assemblies and communal committees. This movement 
is organized in Turkey, Syria and Iraq and is mainly supported by 
Kurds, butalso by Yezidis, Arabs, Turkmens, Assyrians and members 
of many other communities as a multi-ethnic project. ... 

The world community is currently facing dramatic problems 
that cannot be postponed. The climate catastrophe, the strengthen- 
ing of dictatorships like China or that of right-wing movements, 
the expansion of surveillance technology and the economic and 
health consequences of the Corona pandemic threaten us all. 

In order to counter this misery with social and ecological alter- 
natives beyond exploitation and foreign domination, emancipatory 
forces and social movements worldwide must work together. The 
frame of reference for our actions must be a global one. For this 
reason, the FAU sees itself as deeply connected with the commu- 
nalists of the Middle East, as well as with the Zapatistas in Mexico 
and syndicalist unions around the world. 

With our presence in Iraq, we want to do our part to stop the 
Turkish invasions in Syria and Iraq and to support the concept of 
communalism with international solidarity. ... 

In boundless solidarity, 

FAU delegation, Erbil, Iraq, June 10 

On June 14, all 60 members of the peace delegation were tem- 
porarily detained by armed peshmergas to prevent the holding of 
a press conference in front of the UN mission office in Erbil. This 
happened despite a promise the day before by the PDK foreign 
minister that the event would be allowed to take place. 


Coal Miners Strike in Alabama 

On April 1, 1,100 miners at Warrior Met Coal in Brookwood, 
Alabama, went on strike against unfair labor practices, citing the 
company’s conduct during negotiations. It is the first strike to hit 
the state’s coal mining industry in four decades. About a week into 
the strike, the company and UMWA leadership came to a tentative 
agreement, but the membership voted overwhelmingly to reject 
the offer and stay out on the picket line. 

According to workers, the company’s offer didn't improve 
enough on the current contract, implemented five years ago when 
Warrior Met bought the mines which had gone bankrupt under 
previous owner, Jim Walter Resources. When Warrior Met bought 
the company they blackmailed workers into signing a subpar con- 
tract in exchange for rehiring the bulk of the workforce. Pay was 
slashed by $6 per hour to an average of $22; workers lost many of 
their paid holidays, some of their time off, and their ability to earn 
overtime pay; and health insurance costs went way up while safety 
standards and working conditions went way down. A severe policy 
for absences from work that eliminated any flexibility whatsoever 
in case of unexpected sickness or emergencies was also enacted. 

Picket lines are scattered over 12 small outposts in front ofeach 
mine entrance; the number of pickets is limited to 10 people due 
to an injunction obtained by the company to stop picketing from 
preventing scabs from going to work. State and local police, as well 
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Both company and union use drones to keep an eye on the lines. 
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Needless to say, there is a lot of tension, especially when scabs 
and supervisors cross the line. Workers say that Warrior Met em- 
ployees have been waging blatant acts of violence against striking 
miners. One of the UMWA’s drones filmed a vehicular attack, the 
third such attack on strikers in as many days, in which a truck is 
seen driving directly into the picket line. At the end of May, after a 
march of 300 miners, 11 UMWA leaders were arrested for blocking 
the entrance to Mine #7 and refusing to leave. They were taken to 
the hoosegow in Tuscaloosa and kept overnight. 

The UMWA has an active strike fund, so members are able 
to draw biweekly $650 strike checks as long as they spend 16 
hours on the picket line per week. The UMWA Auxiliary, run by 
miners’ spouses, family members and retirees, has also organized 
a formidable strike pantry operation that takes in donations to 
provide groceries for over 200 families each week. 

The struggle continues. 


Colombian General Strike 
The Colombian people launched a general strike April 28 in response 
to tax “reforms” that sought to increase taxes on basic foodstuffs 
and essential services such as water, electricity, gas and sanitation. 

The strike demands negotiation on the emergency plan pre- 
sented to the government by the National Strike Committee. There 
has been massive participation on the streets of Colombia by broad 
sectors of the population, particularly the youth, 

The government of Ivan Duque responded with brutal repres- 
sion and violence. The National Strike Committee denounced at 
least 2,387 cases of police violence, 50 deaths, 578 injured, 524 
disappearances, 1,200 arbitrary detentions, and more than 100 
cases of sexual violence against women and gender violence, since 
the beginning of the mobilizations. 

But Colombians are still in the streets, and they are winning. 
The tax reform was ditched, the finance minister resigned and a con- 
troversial bill to privatize healthcare was abandoned. (LabourStart) 


Volvo Workers Strike in Virginia 

Some 2,900 members of United Auto Workers Local 2069 have 
been on strike since June 7 at Volvo Trucks North America in 
Dublin, Virginia. Picket lines stretch along Cougar Trail Road at 
the entrances to the 300-acre New River Valley assembly plant. It’s 
their second strike this year. Just two months ago in April, workers 
walked out for two weeks after voting down a tentative agreement 
by a whopping 91 percent. The union went back to the table and 
again the membership turned down the deal, this time by a 90 
percent margin — a resounding rejection. 

The union is fighting to abolish a two-tier wage system intro- 
duced in previous contracts. Although Volvo claims it will get rid 
of the tiers “over a reasonable time frame,” members with two years 
or fewer seniority still wouldn't reach top pay over the life of the 
contract. The company is also pushing to change the work schedule 
to four 10-hour shifts, a move that would cut into overtime pay. 
Finally, the rejected agreement removed the union’s right to strike 
at the end of the proposed six-year deal in 2027. 

Volvo Group, the Sweden-based parent company, reported a 
massive jump in profits for the first quarter in 2021 compared to 
the same period the year before, from $560 million to $1 billion. 

Volvo has felt the strike’s impact across its operations. As the 
third week of the strike began, their Hagerstown, Maryland, plant 
was compelled to cut back shifts on the powertrain assembly line. The 
Virginia plant assembles trucks using engines built in Hagerstown. 


Lee Wengraf in Tempest [edited for length by MH] 


Dill Pickle Coop Workers Strike 
Workers at Chicago's Dill Pickle Food Coop went on strike July 2 
after months of struggles with management over Covid measures 
and the firing of union activists. The store’s 60 workers organized 
with the Industrial Workers of the World in 2017 and reached a 
contract with management in November 2020. But the grocery 
story has refused to honor the contract’s terms. The National Labor 
Relations Board has upheld several unfair labor practice charges, 
but the Coop has refused to settle — preferring to pay their high- 
priced union-busting attorneys — and workers have lost patience. 

The NLRB is pursuing charges that Dill Pickle disciplined an 
IWW steward in retaliation for his union activities, violated its 
obligation to negotiate with the union by unilaterally implementing 
policy changes and reducing hours, and threatening to fire workers 
in retaliation for protected concerted activities. 

The strike follows pickets on Cesar Chavez Day and Inter- 
national Workers’ Day and a series of job actions. The IWW is 
demanded thatall discipline against Union Secretary Gabe Galloway 
be expunged, that management immediately begin bargaining over 
its unilateral policy changes, and back pay for all workers who 
lost hours due to management cutting hours without bargaining. 


Scab Kills Italian Warehouse Unionist 
SI Cobas activist Adil Belakhdim was murdered June 18 while 
picketing the Lidl warehouse in the Italian city of Biandrate. A few 
dozen workers were picketing during a national strike of logistics 
workers when a truck driver accelerated into the line, injuring 
two workers and killing Belakhdim. The strike was called by several 
unions against “fascist-gang-style aggressions” (organized crime 
plays a major role in the logistics industry), subcontracting and 
labor “reforms” that will mean massive layoffs. 

The 37-year-old organizer was on the frontlines in the struggle 
of the delivery workers, a world he knew well, having worked for 
several years at the TNT facility in Peschiera Borromeo. Originally 
from Morocco, he was 37 years old and left behind a wife and two 
young children. He lived in Milan and was the coordinator of the 
Novara branch of Si Cobas (one of several rank-and-file unions in 
Italy) and a member of its national coordination team. 

Adil’s murder is the culmination of escalating violence that has 
been ongoing for months —with police attacking picket lines, armed 
attacks by scabs, raids on union offices, and fines against strikers. 

“There is a regime of total exploitation, in places where you 
enter and don’t know when you'll be able to leave,” said Pape 


Ndiaye of Si Cobas Milan. “Logistics is a sector that ... has been 
abandoned by the state and is ruled by the blackmail of the bosses.” 


Logistical Syndicalism: 


Dock Workers’ Sirikes 


in Solidarify with Palestinian Siruggle 


BY JEFF SHANTZ 
A foundational position of green syndicalism is that workers pose 
the most potent force both for ending ecologically and socially 
harmful activities and for safely dealing with the transition to new 
forms of sustenance (knowing how to deal with toxic materials, 
decommissioning industrial sites, etc.). Particularly through strike 
action, work refusals and collective sabotage, workers can directly 
stop practices that are destructive of nature and social wellbeing, 
rather than making appeals to governing authorities, whether they 
be in the workplace or in governments. ‘This is a collective power 
that can immediately end capitalist production and circulation 
and because of this it poses the greatest threat to capital and states. 

Recently anti-capitalist organizing has given sharpened focus 
and attention to logistical chains and the nodes of distribution 
and ways in which capitalist circulation are particularly vulnerable, 
especially in contexts of just-in-time production and exchange. 
Targeting logistics points has proven an effective tactic in recent 
struggles ranging from pipeline developments in settler colonial 
Canada to solidarity pickets during labor disputes and strikes. 

In 2021 several dock workers’ actions have been organized 
in response to calls from Palestinian workers for solidarity as the 
Israeli state launched new offenses against Palestine. Attention 
tuned to the aggressions with mass evictions in the Sheikh Jarrah 
and Silwan neighborhoods of Jerusalem, the storming of Al-Aqsa 
Mosque, stepped-up statist violence in the West Bank and the areas 
taken from Palestine in 1948, and the bombardment of Gaza. At 
the time of the dockers’ strikes, Israeli air strikes had killed more 
than 230 Palestinians, including more than 70 children and 40 
women, in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. The dock actions 
focused on ships of Zim Lines, Israel’s largest and oldest cargo 
shipping company 

Notably these strikes and work refusals were rank-and-file 
initiated and led. They represented forms of wildcat strikes, 
unsanctioned and occurring outside (and against) the bounds of 
collective agreements. They were solidarity strikes based not on the 
immediate or contractual interests of the striking workers but on 
broader interests of class solidarity and commitment to workers 
facing extremes of oppression elsewhere. 


#BlocktheBoat in Oakland and Beyond 
In a mass show of community and workplace solidarity, thousands 
of people blockaded the Port of Oakland, California, to stop the 
Israeli ZIM-operated Volans cargo ship from unloading its cargo. 
Following weeks of organizing under the banner of “Block the Boat,” 
the action culminated June 4, when more than 1,000 people turned 
back the ZIM-owned cargo ship. This was the second ship to be 
turned away by blockaders, following a successful port blockade 
on June 2. Block the Boat initiatives were initiated by the Arab 
Resource and Organizing Center (AROC). 

Crucial to the blockades were the actions of dock workers in 
International Longshore and Warehouse Union Local 10, who 
honored six simultaneous community pickets held during the 
morning and evening shifts. The dock workers did not cross the 
picket lines and did not work the ship. This left no option for the 
ship but to leave port. 


Jimmy Salamy, a Palestinian rank-and-file worker with ILWU 
Local 10, spoke of the significance of the broad working class soli- 
darity expressed in the actions, and of the rank-and-file impetus 
behind the dock workers’ participation: 

An injury to one is an injury to all. Just as ILWU Local 10 

workers refused to unload cargo from apartheid South Africa 

in the 1980s, we honored community pickets asking us not 
to unload cargo from Israeli ZIM vessels. Rank-and-file 
members of ILWU Local 10 stand against Israeli apartheid 
and with our brothers and sisters in Palestine. 

During the blockade, ILWU Local 10 President Trent Willis said: 

Workers’ struggle is worldwide. ... [W]hen the workers 

of the world figure that out, and realize that we have to 

band together to make change, then it'll be a better world, 
including for the Palestinian people. Worker power, economic 
power, is real power—it’s more powerful than those bombs 
Israel is dropping. 

The Block the Boat blockades come directly in response to calls 
from Palestinian trade unions in Gaza who have requested that 
workers globally refuse to handle Israeli goods, deal with Israeli 
businesses, or handle Israeli cargo. Elias Al-Jelda, of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine General Federation of Trade Unions 
in Gaza, stated: 

It warms our hearts in the besieged occupied Gaza Strip 

and the rest of occupied Palestine that our comrades led 

by AROC, and with the solidarity of our fellow workers in 
ILWU Local 10, achieved this great #BlockTheBoat victory 
against ZIM in Oakland. We call upon all dockworkers 
worldwide to intensify the boycott campaign against ZIM 
ships and all business profiting from apartheid Israel, in 
solidarity with our people’s struggle for freedom and justice in 
Palestine. 

The Oakland blockades were part of a call for a June 2-9 In- 
ternational Week of Action to stop ships operated by Israeli cargo 
companies from docking. The campaign has focused especially 
on incoming ships operated by the Israel-based Zim Integrated 
Shipping Services Ltd or ZIM, which is one of the world’s largest 
shipping companies, and the largest in Israel. It has been a main 
transport for military weaponry and equipment for the state of 
Israel — both to and from Israel. 

The June 2021 efforts mark the first time that ZIM has tried 
to use Oakland port since 2014, when a series of successful pro- 
Palestinian actions blocked ships from docking for months. The 
2021 blockades mean that Israel’s largest shipping company has 
now been prevented from loading or unloading in the Bay Area 
for more than seven years. 

#BlocktheBoat solidarity actions have since been organized at 
the ports of Los Angeles, Seattle and Tacoma, Houston, New York 
Cityand Detroit. In some places, connections between dock workers 
and other workers and community need to be built or strengthened. 
There is no question about the significance of workers striking or 
refusing work over and above solidarity protests. 

After its failed attempts to dock in Oakland, the Volans took 
the rather extreme measure of trying to dock at Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia. Prince Rupert is a far north port only a bit 
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The conflicted responses 
show the necessity of rank- 
and-file organizing on an 
industrial (industry-wide) 
syndicalist basis rather 
than the divided and 
divisive approach of trade 
unionism, which organizes 
only on the limited basis 
of job types or specific 


workplaces or contracts... 
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south of the Alaska border. This may have seemed like an obscure 
location where a mobilization against ZIM Lines was less likely 
than in larger city centers, with larger activist bases, like Oakland, 
Seattle or Vancouver. If so, those hopes were quickly dashed. On 
June 14, only hours after being notified of ZIM’s intentions to 
dock in Prince Rupert, a community mobilization set up pickets 
at the entrance to the city’s Fairview container terminal. 

To their credit, unionized longshore 
workers refused to cross the community 
picket lines. This foiled the ZIM efforts as 
International Longshore Workers Union 
local 505 members are required to tie 
down and unload all ships that stop at 
the terminal. This is the power of worker 
organizing on a class basis — a strength that 
community protests and pickets alone do 
not have and which secure power only 
through the participation of the workers 
who withdraw their labor. The Prince 
Rupert Port Authority later confirmed 
that the Volans would not be unloading 
in Prince Rupert, 

The International Dockworkers Council released a statement 
commending local 505: “We would like to express our solidarity 
with the comrades who choose not to cross the picket line to 
defend such a noble cause.” To be sure, the power of a picket line 
is realized only when all workers respect it and hold to the spirit 
of “Nobody in and nobody out.” 

I participated in a relatively smaller action at the Port of Van- 
couver in early June. At that action, we blocked a main entry to 
the port for several hours. A ZIM ship stops in Vancouver roughly 
every month. There is also a ZIM office in downtown Vancouver. 
That action showed the weakness of relative isolation from dock 
workers themselves. While some individual dock workers partici- 
pated, and some truckers showed support and turned away, there 
was no organized collective participation that could have shut the 
port down in the form of a strike. 


Strikes in Italy 
Longshore workers at the port of Livorno mobilized against the 
Israeli assault on Gaza and against weapons shipments to Israel, 
saying publicly that they would refuse to offload or reload a ship 
destined for Israel if it stopped at the port. The Livorno longshore 
workers made the decision after getting word that their work 
could be contributing to the Israeli occupation forces. The workers 
had been given a heads-up that some of the containers they were 
scheduled to load were destined for the port city of Ashdod in 
the Occupied Territories and contained weapons and explosives. 

Dock workers, organized as part of the Union Sindicale di 
Base (USB, one of the rank-and-file unions in Italy), called a 
strike against the ZIM ship the Asiatic Island on May 15. “The 
port of Livorno will not be an accomplice in the massacre of the 
Palestinian people.” 

They had been informed of the ship by fellow workers in the 
Collettivo Autonomo Lavoratori Portuali (Autonomous Port Work- 
ers Collective) in Genoa, where there were also actions scheduled 
against offloading or loading the ship. 

The Asiatic Island, which flies the Singapore flag, is a standard 
“feeder” (a small container ship) operating in the scheduled ser- 
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reports that ZIM ships regularly load goods in the port of Genoa. 


Weapon Watch, a Genoa-based organization that monitors 
weapons shipments through European and Mediterranean ports, 
had issued a public statement regarding the ship, reporting that it 
was loaded with high-precision rockets. The ship began its journey 
in Marseille, France, and was bound for Genoa before proceeding 
to Livorno and Naples. The ship was ultimately slated to deliver 
its shipments to the Israeli ports of Ashdod and Haifa. Weapon 
Watch claimed that the loading occurred without the ship docking 
in the “Dangerous Goods Zone,” as required by law. 

USB released a statement denouncing the weapons shipping 
operation and demanding that the Port Authority, harbormaster and 
border authorities inspect the ship’s cargo, along with the reported 
dozens of armored military vehicles that were allegedly slated to 
be loaded while the ship was in the harbor. Further investigation 
by union members found that no military materials would have 
been loaded onto the ship had it called at Livorno, but they still 
sought public clarification and confirmation from the government 
whether authorization for the ship’s cargo had been granted. They 
also insisted that all military shipments to Israel be ceased. 

In Naples, the final Italian port of call for the Asiatic Island, 
dockworkers (members of the SI Cobas rank-and-file union) or- 
ganized a march of thousands of people to the port. They issued 
a statement in solidarity with struggles against the transport of 
weapons. They also denounced the complicity of virtually every 
political party in Italy’s parliament with the Israeli state's aggres- 
sions against Palestinians. 

In June, dock workers in Italy again decided to strike against 
a ship scheduled to dock at the Port of Ravenna, because of the 
likelihood that weapons would be loaded for transport to the Port 
of Ashdod in Israel. A statement by the workers asserted: “Workers 
felt moral responsibility and refused to be accomplices in this tragic 
conflict.” The strike was effective, as the shipping firm decided to 
abandon the shipment. 


Direct Action and Division in Durban 

At the end of May over 10,000 people marched on the Durban 
Esplanade and the port in Durban, South Africa, in solidarity with 
Palestinians and against the docking of a ZIM Lines ship in the 
port. This followed a smaller march a few days before. In addition 
to members of the union federations Cosatu and the South African 
Federation of Trade Unions, participating groups included members 
of shack dwellers’ movement Abahlali baseMjondolo and the South 
Durban Community Environmental Alliance. Marchers called on 
state-owned Transnet to refuse to allow Israeli cargo ships to dock 
in South Africa's ports. 

Thapelo Mohapi, the Abahlali baseMjondolo general secretary, 
spoke of connections between his organization's struggles and the 
struggle of the Palestinians. He noted that his members are often 
on the receiving end of brutality deployed by the eThekwini mu- 
nicipality during forced evictions: 

We resonate with what is happening in Palestine because 

we are also facing persecution. We believe in international 

solidarity. We want to put to the end of the brutality that is 

happening in Palestine, ... the murder that is happening ... 
must come to an end. The blood of Palestine is our blood. 

Edwin Mkhize, secretary of Cosatu KwaZulu-Natal, expressed 
the union’s desire to pressure Transnet and the South African 
government to stop permitting Israeli goods and ships to enter 
the country: 

We have instructed our union members not to offload the 

cargo from Israel. We want to impose the same sanctions 


against Israel so that it will not continue with its apartheid 

policies against the people of Palestine. We want to force the 

Transnet not to allow Israel cargo vessels into our harbour. 

We want to tell our government not to only condemn Israeli 

aggressive actions against the defenceless people of Palestine. 

They must take action. 

Another union, the Democratised Transport Logistics and 
Allied Workers’ Union, affiliated with the South African Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, also instructed their members not to load or 
transport cargo from any Israeli-registered ship. The South African 
Transport and Allied Workers Union also took part in blocking 
the port entrance in what it described as actions against “Transnet- 
facilitated Israeli imports.” 

Shabir Omar, a Durban-based academic and Palestine solidar- 
ity activist who participated in the march and picket at the dock, 
put it in these terms: 

The dock workers have taken a stand that they are not going 

to offload the cargo carried by an Israeli ship. We admire the 

courage of dockside workers, we admire their stand, we thank 
them because they are prepared to sacrifice so that people in 
other parts of the world can be freed. 

Despite the actions of many workers, and some unions, there 
was not full support among dock unions and the ship in question 
was reportedly offloaded and reloaded. Anele Kiet, the deputy 
general secretary of the South African Transport and Allied Workers 
Union, expressed deep disappointment that not all unions sup- 
ported the withdrawal of labor and did not support their members 
in refusing to offload the ship: 

Our workers fulfilled our commitment to stand with the 
suffering people of Palestine by refusing to offload this ship. 

We have also committed ourselves not to touch any ship 

from Israel. Remember that Satawu is not the only union 

that organises in the harbour, there are other unions like the 

Retusa [Revolutionary Transport Union of South Africa] and 

others, who unfortunately didn’t heed our call and allowed 

their members to join contract workers in unloading this 

ship. We will engage these sister unions so that they will 

understand why we have taken this stance and join us in the 

future in refusing to service cargo ships from Israel or accept 
any goods from that country. 

Workers in South Africa obviously have significant experiences 
in intense strike actions against the brutal force wielded by the state 
and capital. Dock workers in Durban have their own longstand- 
ing history of strikes in solidarity with working class movements 
globally, having organized strikes on five occasions in the space of 
11 years in the fifties: 1949, 1954, 1956, 1958 and 1959. In the 
1930s, dock workers refused to load meat for Ethiopia following 
the fascist invasion. That history continues to the present. In the 


words of historian David Hemson: 

The popular 1973 Durban general strike 

was triggered by a strike by dock workers 

in September 1972. There were to be 

many others during apartheid. Even after 

apartheid, dock workers refused to offload 

cargo in solidarity with their counterparts in 

Australia and California, who were striking 

in protest of privatisation. 

The May actions are by no means the first 
against ZIM Lines in South Africa. In February 
2009, SATAWU members, also in Durban, refused 
to offload a Zim Lines ship in protest against the 
2008-2009 Israeli attack on Gaza. 

South African workers obviously also recognize apartheid 
when they see it, and many have made connections between their 
own experiences and histories under apartheid and the situation 
of Israeli state occupation and annexation in Palestine. As Naeem 
Jeenah of the BDS Coalition of South Africa puts it: 

As South Africans, we know apartheid when we see it. When 

we look at what is happening in Palestine now, it reminds us 

of what happened during our apartheid past. Apartheid is an 
apartheid state. The reality is that anyone that talks about a 
two-state solution today is talking about a sovereign state of 

Israel and a Bantustan called the State of Palestine. There is 

no possibility of a viable Palestinian State. The only solution 
is a single democratic state that will accommodate both the 

Israelis and the Palestinians. 

Solidarity strikes and boycotts were, of course, key elements 
in the international campaign against apartheid, and collective 
working class organizing played central parts, refusing to handle 
shipments to or from South Africa. 


Conclusion 

Strikes by dock workers and blockades of ports are significant 
mobilizations of class solidarity. At the same time, they can actually 
stop the movement of weapons to states and impede the carrying 
out of invasions and massacres, rather than simply making moral 
appeals for states to stop the aggressions that are at the heart of 
state operations. They can also impact the profit drive of arms 
manufacturing capital and statist arms dealers, whether Israel or 
England, the United States or Canada. 

Beyond the specific strike and blockade actions, there is the 
important work of working class solidarity and relationship build- 
ing across national borders. These are building blocks of working 
class internationalism, anti-imperialism, and class-wide organizing. 

The conflicted responses in Durban show the necessity of au- 
tonomous, rank-and-file organizing on an industrial (industry-wide) 
syndicalist basis rather than the divided and divisive approach of 
trade unionism, which organizes only on the limited basis of job 
types or specific workplaces or contracts. 

‘Trade unions operate too on the basis of hierarchical bureau- 
cratic models, “business unionism,” in which union executives and 
officers focus on “collective bargaining” (often not collective in any 
but representational terms) with management in which the role of 
union apparatuses becomes management of a contract and typi- 
cally involves disciplining of workers who might seek to organize 
outside of or beyond the contract. Trade union contracts often 
include prohibitions against wildcat strikes and solidarity strikes as 
one show of their commitment to the contract with management 
and their own managerial role over worker members. 
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Organizing Amazon in Bessemer 


BY BILL BARRY 

No organizing campaign is ever really a failure, and the Amazon 
campaign in Bessemer, AL, is a perfect example. The campaign was 
started by the workers who wanted something that so many other 
Covid campaigns ignored - UNION RECOGNITION; so even 
though the union “lost” in the distorted structure of the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB), the lives of everyone involved — in 
the warehouse, in the community and hopefully across the union 
movement — were changed. This was the most exciting campaigns 
to come out of Covid, one enormous location for the most pow- 
erful boss, where all the numbers about union interest became a 
workers’ movement, and not just a hopeful statistic. 

More importantly, the campaign made union organizing a 
topic of national discussion for the first time in decades. ‘The 
election results were the lead story on the front page of the New 
York Times (probably not read by many Amazon workers) with 
extensive commentary from union supporters. Evaluation of the 
mechanics of the campaign were debated—should more home visits 
have been done, or why did only 53% of the workers vote, should 
the union have struck for recognition rather than submitting to 
the procedures of the NLRB? These fundamental discussions on 
union strategy should expand as more details from organizers on 
the spot are distributed. 

The impact of the campaign and its consequences — does it 
prove that passage of the PRO Act will save unionism, should 
RWDSU have rejected the workers at Bessemer in favor of a more 
“promising” location, like Pittsburgh? — filled our in-boxes with 
opinions. The election became the 30 seconds of fame for the 
union movement. 

The Amazon campaign wasa compelling illustration that work- 
ers organize unions, not unions organize workers. The campaign 
started as a protest movement last summer, when a new group, 
Amazonians United, proclaimed the importance of building soli- 
darity actions, of creating organizing committees and of building 
solidarity with other shops. “Amazonians United is for building 
deep organizations where coworkers democratically assess their 
own issues, determine a strategy together, and, most importantly, 
build the power in our workplaces necessary to win these changes.” 
(Labor Notes, June 2020) No mention at this point ofa demand for 
UNION RECOGNITION, no proposal to either join an existing 
union or to create a new one. 

One of the newest of the Amazon facilities, the Bessemer 
warehouse began operating in March 2020 as one of dozens of 
new logistics sites the company has opened since the pandemic 
began to address the surge in online buying caused by consumers’ 
reluctance to shop in person. It could be the focus of a permanent 
change in retail preferences, already illustrated by the vacancies and 
bankruptcies in retail shopping malls. 

The workers in Bessemer rapidly contacted the RWDSU, 
which represents packinghouse workers in Alabama, and at the 
end of December RWDSU filed the petition with the NLRB. “I 
think that this is the most significant union election that has been 
held in many years,” said RWDSU President Stuart Appelbaum. 
“Because we're not just talking about another company, we're 
talking about Amazon.” 

The union's proposed bargaining unit would have covered 
1,500 full-and part-time workers, “all hourly full-time and regular 


part-time fulfillment center employees including leads and learning 
ambassadors,” and excluding truck drivers, clerical, maintenance 
and engineering employees, and supervisors, among others. 

Represented by union-busters Morgan, Lewis and Bockius, 
Amazon started the bitter trench warfare at the NLRB so familiar 
to every organizer, especially a proposal to expand the bargaining 
unit to 5,723, including seasonal workers, who were soon offered 
a large bonus to resign. After three days of hearings, the unit was 
set at this higher number, with more hearings on how the election 
would be conducted — in person, with workers taken in special 
buses to a nearby hotel to vote, or by mail. The regional director 
held firm and a mail ballot election was set up, with votes to be 
counted on March 30, five weeks after ballots were mailed out. 

The first question for every organizer is the numbers: if you 
figure the unit is 1,500, you need 1,000 cards but a unit of almost 
6,000 requires almost 4,000 cards. What did the RWDSU have? 

The second question is how to keep up the campaign energy 
over the four-week period, not knowing who has voted and who 
can still be convinced. As any organizer will tell you, if you file 
for a petition with the NLRB, the election day is like Super Bowl 
Sunday but you know — for better or worse — that the workers can 
be influenced until the instant they actually vote. It is also assumed 
that voting in the workplace brings almost 100% turnout. 

One number missing from discussions about the Bessemer 
campaign is the low voter turnout. With 1,798 No votes, and 738 
Yes votes — and another 500 challenged ballots — only about 53% 
of workers mailed in ballots, an indication that both campaigns 
were ignored by almost half of the workers. 

This is a historic campaign that should have been supported 
by every union member in the U.S. While much of Amazon's 
warehouse staff in Europe belongs to unions, the company has 
successfully fought off employees at its U.S. facilities. A small group 
of equipment maintenance and repair technicians at the company’s 
Middletown, Del., warehouse voted against unionizing by the 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
in 2014, after a hard-fought battle with the company. During this 
campaign, a manager told hundreds of workers that when his father 
died, a union had abandoned the family. The story turned out to 
be fabricated, the New York Times reported at the time. 

In the Alabama campaign, 

Employees [were] ordered to attend meetings where managers 

sow doubts about the unionization drive, according to two 

workers who attended. The meetings typically last about 

half an hour and target about 15 employees at a time, one 

said, frustrating workers because they fall behind in their 

duties during the sessions and have to catch up later. “They 
present anti-union propaganda thinly veiled” said the 

worker, who requested anonymity for fear of reprisal. Both 

workers said questions about potentially positive aspects of 

union membership are brushed off. One recalled asking why 

“Amazon is beating us over the head with these ‘facts’ in such 

a one-sided way,” and said the manager responded: “Amazon 

is very clear with our stance with unions.” (Matt Day and 

Spencer Soper, “Amazon Rachets Up Anti-Union Pressure on 

workers in Alabama,” Bloomberg, February 2, 2021.) 

A more subtle campaign issue is that many of the Amazon 
workers doubled their pay by going to work in the warehouse. 
The minimum wagé in Alabama is still the federal wage of $7.25 


(not increased since July, 2009) and Amazon was hiring at $15, 
so many workers will have figured they were doing so much better 
that they “don’t need a union.” 

While the campaign is in Bessemer, a huge solidarity movement 
spread across the country, as workers turned out to publicly sup- 
port the campaign. In dozens of cities, outside more than 50 other 
Amazon “fulfillment centers” — doesn’t that expression make you 
gag? — the importance of unionism was stressed, generating such 
momentum that President Biden even issued a video on March 
1, endorsing the right of the workers to 
vote without interference, emphasizing 
that “unions created the middle class.” 

As importantly, this was a Covid 
campaign —one created by the lousy con- 
ditions of the pandemic, but a campaign 
that demanded UNION RECOGNI- 
TION, and not just a temporary relief. 

This campaign was extraordinary 
because of Amazon's intense anti-union 
techniques: 

Amazon is looking to hire two intelligence analysts to track 

‘labor organizing threats’ within the company. The company 
recently posted two job listings for analysts that can keep 

an eye on sensitive and confidential topics ‘including labor 

organizing threats against the company.’ Amazon is looking 

to hire an ‘Intelligence Analyst’ and a ‘Sr Intelligence Analyst’ 
for its Global Security Operations’ (GSO) Global Intelligence 

Program (GIP), the team that’s responsible for physical and 

corporate security operations such as insider threats and 

industrial espionage. The job ads list several kinds of threats, 
such as ‘protests, geopolitical crises, conflicts impacting 
operations,’ but focuses on ‘organized labor’ in particular, 
mentioning it three times in one of the listings. 

After this story was published, Amazon deleted the job 

listings and company spokesperson Maria Boschetti said in an 

email that ‘the job post was not an accurate description of the 
role — it was made in error and has since been corrected.’ The 
spokesperson did not respond to follow-up questions about 
the alleged mistake. The job listing, according to Amazon's 
own job portal, had been up since January 6, 2020. (Lorenzo 

Franceschi, “Amazon Is Hiring an Intelligence Analyst to 


Churning Through Workers 


One major challenge is the pace at which Amazon churns 
through workers. “That's the name of Amazon's game: Hire and 
fire,” said Chris Smalls, fired for organizing his fellow workers. 
“They know that people don’t want to be here long, that these 
jobs break you down physically and mentally.” 

A Seattle Times analysis estimated worker turnover at 111%; 
the New York Times found the rate was 150%. That would mean 
Amazon replaces its entire warehouse workforce every eight months, 

on average. A study by the National Employment Law Project 

found that turnover in the local warehouse industry increases 

significantly when Amazon comes to town — more than doubling 
| in several California counties after Amazon facilities opened. 
The June 15 New York Times reported that Jeff Bezos deliber- 
| ately designed warehouses to churn through workers, with constant 
| surveillance, high injury rates, last-minute scheduling, mandatory 
| overtime, an end to pay hikes after three years, bonuses to workers 
| who quit and promise never to return, and a refusal to promote 


Track ‘Labor Organizing Threats,” Vice, Sept. 1, 2020.) 

More information developed about Amazon's incredibly so- 
phisticated use of surveillance equipment in its warehouses to both 
increase efficiency and monitor any union organizing. 

Open Markets Institute, an advocacy group that focuses 

on antitrust and tech company monopolies, reported that 

Amazon utilizes navigation software, item scanners, wrist- 

bands, thermal cameras, security cameras and recorded 

footage to keep its store and warehouse workers under close 
watch. The group claims Amazon uses 
these tools to influence where it stations 
its employees in an effort to undermine 
potential unionisation efforts. In one 
example, Amazon reportedly uses heat 
maps and data detailing employee's 
attitudes towards the company, as well 
as a ‘diversity index’ to help determine 
which stores are more likely to face a 
unionisation attempt. If it is likely a 
store's employees will attempt to unionise, 
then they are separated, according to the 

report.” (Greg Graziosi, “Amazon uses worker surveillance 

to boost performance and stop staff joining unions, study 

says, The Independent Sept. 1, 2020.) 

Finally, the high percentage of workers of color in this cam- 
paign, and among the supporters from other RWDSU workers 
in packinghouses in Alabama, shows a new and hopefully lasting 
dimension to the Black Lives Matter movement, which has become 
derailed into exclusively political action. 

The ferocious opposition by Amazon to any concerted activity 
by its workers, and its determination to vilify any warrior, was shown 
more than a year ago. Christian Smalls became briefly a media star 
after he was fired by Amazon at the “fulfillment” center in Staten 
Island in early April 2020. He was let go almost immediately after 
he led a group of colleagues from the building during lunch hour to 
protest what they saw as the company’s inadequate response to the 
crisis. They were calling simply for the building to be temporarily 
closed and more stringently sanitized and for workers to be paid 
during the hiatus as several had become sick. 

Amazon claimed Smalls was fired because he violated the com- 
pany's 14-day quarantine policy by returning to work after coming 


warehouse workers. A stable workforce, Bezos said, represents “a 
march to mediocrity.” And it facilitates informal organizing on 
the job floor, while massive turnover means few workers get a 
chance to know each other or to develop trust. 

Organizing through the NLRB requires unions to submit 
signed authorization cards from at least 30% of the workers in an 
expected bargaining unit. (Unions rarely file without two-thirds 
or more of the unit, knowing that firing and harassment of union 
supporters and other union-busting measures will weaken support.) 
So Amazon's high turnover means that many union supporters 
would probably have been forced out before the election, and 
even if the union manages to win, most supporters will be long 
gone before a first contract is negotiated. 

Some Amazon executives worry that there simply are not 
enough workers to sustain this approach. Amazon's current staff- 
ing levels require several million people to apply for jobs every 


year — about 5 percent of the U.S. work force. In some remote * 
towns Amazon is already having to bus people in to keep its Ra 
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into contact with a co-worker who tested positive for Covid-19. 

Not content merely to fire Mr. Smalls, executives planned 

to exploit him as part of a public-relations strategy meant to 

deflect attention away from safety issues. Internal notes from 

a meeting of executive leaders at Amazon obtained by Vice 

News reveal the company’s general counsel David Zaplosky 

trying to smear the organizing campaign by calling Mr. 

Smalls “not smart or articulate” and thus a useful tool in its 

ongoing plan to besmirch unionization efforts. (Ginia Belle- 

fante, ““We Didn't Sign Up for This’: Amazon Workers on 

the Front Lines,” New York Times, April 3, 2020.) 

In minutes of a meeting, Zaplosky stated: 

We should spend the first part of our response strongly laying 

out the case for why the organizer's conduct was immoral, 

unacceptable, and arguably illegal, in detail, and only then 
follow with our usual talking points about worker safety. 

Make him the most interesting part of the story, and if 

possible, make him the face of the entire union/organizing 

movement. (Paul Blest, “Leaked Amazon Memo Details 

Plan to Smear Fired Warehouse Organizer: ‘He's Not 

Smart or Articulate,” Vice News, April 2, 2020.) 

To reinforce its anti-unionism, Amazon produced a warning 
video for the Bessemer workers, which everyone should watch: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=tdpvBSDaP8A 

In a shocking development, in late December the NLRB — 
loaded with anti-union members — issued a complaint against 
Amazon for firing Smalls. Every organizer who deals with the NLRB 
recognizes one problem: it took the Board eight months to issue the 
complaint, the trial and appeals could take another three or four 
years, and Christian Smalls is out of work for a long, long time. 

The power, the numbers and the militant anti-unionism of 
Amazon and Wal-Mart are a challenge that the union movement 
in the U.S. has generally refused to accept. While at least one 


union finally tried to organize one Amazon warehouse, ideally 
every member of every union — from the international officers to 
the part-time members — should be focused on organizing Ama- 
zon, since its impact is so seismic, and growing as a reflection of 
the pandemic. 

The company, for example, posted more than 35,000 job open- 
ings in the Philadelphia area last year, compared with 5,000 for 
the second-biggest advertisers, Lowe's and Penn Med. Worldwide, 
Amazon added 500,000 workers in 2020, including 400,000 in the 
United States, and grew its real estate footprint by a startling 50%, 
largely to meet growing consumer demands for home deliveries. 
In the Philadelphia area, for example, the company now has 50 
warehouses — and more under construction of sizes beyond the 
imagination of anyone except Jeff Bezos. 

Both of these warehouses will be well more than a million 
square feet once completed and are among nine new Amazon 
facilities that the company has announced for the region in 
the next year... That’s in addition to 14 sites added in 2020 
across the Lehigh Valley, South Jersey, northern Delaware, 
Philadelphia, and its collar counties. ... 

Amazon now has 57 buildings online or underway, across this 

greater Philadelphia region. Real estate and industry analysts 

say they have never seen anything like the company’s explosive 
expansion|[,] ... part of a worldwide hiring spree sparked 

by the pandemic. The company added roughly 500,000 

employees in 2020, according to company filings with the 

Securities and Exchange Commission, including 400,000 in 

the United States. Amazon hired nearly 175,000 people from 

October through December alone, far more than in any prior 
fourth quarter. 

The e-commerce giant employed 950,000 Americans as 

of last year, a company spokesperson said. Meanwhile, the 

company has grown its real estate footprint by 50% year- 


Chicago Amazon Workers Turn to Direct Action 


| Labor Notes reports that Amazon delivery station workers in 
| Chicago organized the first chapter of Amazonians United — a 
direct action, shop floor network of Amazon workers — after a 
successful campaign to demand water. Workers were sweltering 
with only two water stations (not always supplied) and unfulfilled 
promises to do something when they confronted managers as a 
| group a couple years ago and demanded immediate action. They 

won, an example of the power of solidarity that stuck with them 
as Amazon threw them into the front lines of the pandemic. 

So when Amazon announced in January that it was closing 
| down the DCH1 delivery station where they worked, they were 
| ready. Delivery stations facilitate the “last mile” of delivery, sort- 
ing and handing off packages to delivery drivers (many of them 
“independent contractors” working under rigid Amazon control). 
Workers were told they would have to transfer to other facili- 
ties and would be forced onto a new shift called the “Megacycle,” 
working four days a week from 1:20 to 11:50 a.m. The Megacycle 
is designed to speed up deliveries, allowing customers to order 
even later and still get packages within one to two days. 

Faced with the closure of their facility and the Megacycle, 
Chicago's Amazonians United group moved quickly to gather 
petition signatures from their co-workers backing several demands: 
* Accommodations for workers who can’t do the new shift. 

* An added $2-per-hour differential for the less-desirable shifts. 


* Lyft rides to/from work, since Chicago’s subway service and 


anna waa 


many bus lines don’t run overnight, or run on reduced schedules. 
¢ Full 20-minute breaks, which is official policy but managers 
were enforcing 15-minute breaks. 

AU organizers raised these demands in other facilities in the 
Chicago area as well. At DIL3, one of the delivery stations to 
which DCH1 workers were transferred, workers held a one-day 
walkout in April. Most of the 50 workers on schedule walked 
out, left early, or stayed home. Most hadn’t been involved in the 
organizing at DCH1. 

Managers, HR and security guards were left to fill the gaps 
alongside the 10 workers who remained. “Some managers had 
to do real work for the first time, as evidenced by their slowness 
and clumsiness in moving carts, picking bags and packages, [and] 
staging for delivery,” AU Chicagoland organizers told Labor Notes. 

AU claimed victory in May. May 19 paychecks for workers on 
the Megacycle shift across the country reflected a shift-differential 
increase of $1.50-$2 per hour, depending on the day of the week. 
Workers in Chicago are confident they had something to do with it. 

This isn’t the first time workers in a relatively small number 
of facilities were able to push Amazon to make changes. Shortly 
before the pandemic, workers organizing through Amazonians 
United pushed for paid time off with petitions and walkouts. 
Workers in Sacramento walked off mid-shift on December 23, 
2019, after delivering a petition with 4,015 signatures. Amazon 
relented, and workers started receiving paid time off. 
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over-year in 2020, company executives told investors in 
February. Amazon now has more than 800 warehouses across 
the United States. (Jake Blumgart and Christian Hetrick, 
“Amazon now encircles the Philadelphia region with over 
50 warehouses,” Philadelphia Inquirer, April 18, 2021.) 

In general, weshould havea goal of 100% of workers organized, 
globally. For selfish reasons, members should demand that other 
locations of their employer, or other employers in their industry, 
must be organized, expanding the union’s “market share” and 
building leverage for negotiations. In reality, money spent on new 
organizing comes back to the pockets of the members as non-union 
competition is brought under union contracts. 

In one of the unions that until recently consistently refused to 
try to organize Amazon, organizing has dramatically becomean issue 
in the campaign for international president. With the retirement 
of James Hoffa, Jr., the Teamsters are having a election and both 
candidates — Sean O’Brien out of Boston, and Steve Varima from 
Colorado — have committed themselves to organizing, especially 
Amazon and FedEx, the two largest non-union competitors for 
UPS, where 250,000 workers are represented by the Teamsters. 

O’Brien sees organizing Amazon as essential to the health of 

the union and criticized the current Hoffa administration for 

lacking an effective strategy to organize Amazon. “It should 
have been a target 10 years ago,” he said. ... 

“Tr’s not just about the Teamsters processing packages, 

loading packages and delivering,” he said, adding that the 

organizing drive can’t be ‘old school’; instead, it should rely 
on alliances with unions and partnerships in the community 
and must utilize existing Teamster members at UPS and 
courier giant DHL to assist with organizing the megafirm. ... 

Vairma spoke similarly about the need for a broader 

organizing effort. “It will take more than the Teamsters to 

organize at Amazon,” he said. “We need to build a campaign 
to engage the entire labor movement, aggressively elect 

more pro-labor elected officials, pursue a 50-state legislative 

strategy in Congress, and build support in the communities 

where our members live.” (Matthew Cunningham-Cook, 

“Divide Over Controversial UPS Contract Defines Teamster 

Presidential Election,” The Intercept, May 11, 2021.) 

The Bessemer campaign made organizing strategies a topic 
of national debate but the noise quickly died down as RWDSU 
focused its strategy on Labor Board procedures: an appeal of 
the election results, and Unfair Labor Practice charges — which 
will be endless, and take place (for the warehouse workers) in 
another universe. The whole procedure takes power and control 
out of the hands of the warehouse workers, instead of a continu- 
ing campaign to try to convert the No votes as workers come to 


realize that company promises are empty. A new campaign inside 
the warehouse, and inside every Amazon warehouse, should have 
started the minute the election results were announced. 

Since the RWDSU ran a Labor Board campaign, a second 
response has been the demand for a stronger law — the PRO Act, 
which would block a lot of the anti-union activities that Amazon 
used. Once again, this moves power away from the workers in the 
hope that 535 politicians — and maybe nine Supreme Court mem- 
bers — will somehow, some day, help us reach the Promised Land. 

Not going to happen. As we saw from the enormous increase 
in union membership in the early 1930s, without the protection 
of any laws, workers can organize on their own, but we have to 
make it happen. What if we did the same direct action today? 
We can but have to make it happen. It would be great if every 
union provided the labor history of the sit-down strikes to the 
members, but the consequences — workers taking power in their 
workplaces — is too scary for most union officers. 

When workers showed that direct action could bring us power, 
the bosses passed laws to make unions “legal,” under controlled 
structures like the NLRB, creating a dependency that is the only 
strategy most organizers know today. 

The Bessemer campaign should still be urgently debated at 
every union meeting but there has been an ominous silence for 
the past five months about it. Who knows what is going on inside 
the warehouse, in the community? What campaigns — if any — for 
the union have continued? 

Dont we all get our 30 seconds of fame? 

Maybe that’s all it was, unfortunately. 
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Sweden: A dual-frack syndicalism? 


BY RASMUS HASTBACKA 
This is a condensed version of an article that appears in fuller form, 
and with hyperlinks to sources, on our website. 

In 2022, the Swedish syndicalist union SAC will hold a congress 
to debate strategies in the wake of 2019 labor “reforms” meant to 
eliminate grassroots unions. This debate is often framed as a choice 
between building a popular movement union or a “revolutionary” 
cadre union. But we need to build a movement that progresses on 
two tracks — a movement that builds both syndicalist sections and 
cross-union cohesion among workers. 

Why should an international audience care about tiny Sweden 
and a syndicalist union with only 3,000 members? In a globally 
interconnected economy, one could argue that the class struggle 
in tiny villages can affect the mega cities and vice versa. Business 
leaders usually react hysterically even to small sparks of workers’ 
militancy as if it could spread rapidly. Maybe even the smallest 
spark is of interest to us all. 

Writing in Counterpunch, Gabriel Kuhn and Torsten Bewernitz 
see two projects in opposition to each other: On the one hand, the 
ambition to build a mass union. On the other, the goal of training 
organizers who bring workers together regardless of union affilia- 
tion. They pit formal organization against informal mobilization 
of workers. The SAC cannot grow into a large union, they suspect, 
but syndicalists can still play an important role in the workplaces. 

These are actually two parallel tracks that can reinforce each 
other. Why not recruit as many members as possible and offer all 
members training in organizing? Why not try to build a big union 
and an even bigger movement within the working class? Gabriel 
and Torsten don’t touch on these questions but raise another ques- 
tion: should syndicalists put their own union or the working class 
at the center? I say lets do both! Let’s put workers at the center and 
develop a union in the midst of workers. 

In the 1930s, SAC had more than 30,000 members. No one 
can really predict if SAC will grow into a mass union again or not. 
We can only try. I believe we need to build both SAC sections and 
cross-union groupsat the same time. What do I mean by these terms? 

A section is a formal union in the workplace, open to all work- 
ers. Sections practice self-determination in local affairs and direct 
democracy. Cross-union group refers to a group of co-workers who 
meet regularly, regardless of union affiliation, for the purpose of 
discussing and pursuing common interests. Such a group could 
be supported by unions or function as an independent collabora- 
tion between colleagues. The cross-union group can be informal 
or become formalized. If it adopts bylaws and elects a board it 
becomes a union under Swedish labor law. 

By workplace organizers | refer to whose who bring their fellow 
workers together in joint action at work. I’m not referring to paid 
union officials coming from the outside, although such comrades 
can support workplace organizers. The task of the SAC Locals is to 
support workplace organizers. In areas where members lack a Local, 
new Locals need to be formed (with central support from SAC). 

Below I argue that organizers need to work on dual tracks 
— creating both sections and cross-union groups (or at least cross- 
union forums). I also highlight what I regard as the real crossroads 
for SAC: should SAC become a broad popular movement or a narrow 
cadre union? A popular movement union has low thresholds and 
welcomes workers in general. By the term cadre union, I refer to 


an organization that requires ~ 


members to be active and 
conscious “revolutionaries.” Z 

Today, the cadre idea is in- o) KB 
voked by, for example, the V4 KW 
British Solidarity Federation in k \S 

its pamphlet Fighting for ourselves. A L 

Let’s take a look at three successful sections in Sweden. These 
sections have succeeded in involving more and more workers in 
union conversations, won small conflicts, recruited new members, 
and finally mobilized many workers in addition to the section's 
own members. The first section, at a food factory in the region of 
Skane, has won secure (or more permanent) employment contracts. 
The second, at the Zalando warehouse in Stockholm, is presently 
engaged ina conflict over health and safety issues and basic dignity. 
For example, pregnant workers are denied chairs to rest on. 

In the Stockholm subway, during the first decade of the 21st 
century, SAC staged a three-year organizing plan. One of several 
long-running conflicts concerned the right of all workers to take 
breaks. Massive agitation was able to unite the work force really 
fast. Thus, a collective attitude was expressed in certain issues which 
produced better results than the section's strikes and blockades. 
Class struggle isn’t just about putting economic pressure on profits, 
but putting psychological and moral pressure on bosses as well. 
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Formal Unions & Informal Struggles 
I will address the pros and cons of formal union organization and 
informal cross-union struggles by way of two examples from my 
previous workplace, the university in the city of Umea. 

Some years ago, a conflict took place at the departments of 
law and political science, with about 100 employees. We put an 
end to an unpopular reorganization and pressured five bosses to 
resign. We won by using petitions, questioning management at 
staff meetings, and boycotting smaller meetings arranged to divide 
us. We also staged an advisory vote and elected a new head for the 
department of law, which the employer side ultimately accepted. 

Our conflict showed the strength, but also the weakness, of 
informal cross-union organizing. Our cohesion and militancy 
quickly faded away. Informal organizing is often short-lived, and 
so the wheel must be invented again and again. 

At Umeda University there is also a small syndicalist section. 
This section shows the advantage of having a formal democratic 
union. The section has remained active since its start in 2006. It 
provides excellent service in individual cases. But the section has 
a weakness — a scattered membership across many departments 
— and few members have developed cross-union cohesion with 
their colleagues. The section conducts client service, but rarely 
collective struggle. 

What can a section do to develop its capacity for collective 
struggle? If the workplace is big the section might form smaller 
subdivisions. The first steps could be to arrange cross-union lunches 
in departments where syndicalists work, section meetings where 
the potential for organizing each department is discussed, and a 
committee that visits members at work and supports those who 
want to wage cross-union struggles with their colleagues. 

Cross-union struggles can generate more members and better 
cohesion. This is the basis for building subdivisions of the section 


or stronger cross-union groups (or both). The section board can 
then coordinate all subdivisions and support all groups. Can a 
SAC section initiate official cooperation with other unions? Sure, 
if these unions are on the side of workers and follow directives 
from the shop floor. 

The real crossroads that SAC faces is: should SAC develop into 
a popular movement or a “revolutionary” cadre union? In 1910, the 
founders of SAC wanted to build a popular movement union. 
This can also be described as building an open, independent class 
organization. Judging from the current bylaws of SAC, the original 
ambition remains. On the other hand, current attitudes within the 
SAC point in several directions. Popular movement ideas compete 


Organizing on the 
job at Zalando 


More than 100 workers at Europe’s leading online store for fashion 
and shoes, Zalando, have turned to the SAC, the Central Orga- 
nization of Swedish Workers, to battle the “new Swedish model,” 
which many workers describe as modern slavery. After workers 
demanded their own union agreement and safety representatives, 
management announced plans to fire several SAC members. 

The super-supervised giant warehouse in Upplands-Bro employs 
a largely immigrant (many refugees) workforce, and has signed 
agreements with two business unions (Transport and Handels) af- 
filiated to the LO federation. The two “unions” have little presence 
on the job, and do nothing to enforce the agreement or address 
health and safety concerns. Since most permanent workers belong 
to SAC, Handels representatives circulate leaflets telling workers to 
be obedient wage slaves: “No strike, says Handels! ... If you go 
on strike, you can lose your job and the company can sue you.” 

On June 3, the Swedish newspaper Expressen published an 
investigative report documenting unsafe working conditions, 
heavy production quotas and rampant sexual harassment at the 
Upplands-Bro warehouse, operated by subcontractor Ingram Micro. 

One worker told the newspaper she was tired of being treated 
likea machine, tired of seeing colleagues suffer from injuries at work, 
tired of workers who need the job to get a permanent residence 
permit being fired a few days before they are to become permanent 
employees. Zalando relies on four staffing agencies and Samhall (a 
company that exploits workers with disabilities) to keep a steady 
flow of temporary workers streaming through the warehouse. 

Many workers have rebelled against these conditions, forming 
their own section (Zads) of Sweden's fighting union, the SAC. 

“Tleft Bangladesh fora better life but ended up ina company 
that treats its employees just as they do there,” Tushar Miaji 
told Expressen. He works in the packing department, where he is 
required to pack 92 packages per hour. “It’s not really possible. But 
we are whipped into doing so.” Managers have threatened to fire 
him for joining SAC, but he is determined to change conditions. 

Ingram Micro insists that conditions are good, and that SAC 
is engaged in “brand burning” because it refuses to sign an agree- 
ment with the union, preferring to deal with LO. 

Transport-LO representative Nina Broman Costa agrees. “We 
have a good collaboration with the company,” she said, pointing 
to an ongoing study of ergonomic chairs (an issue originally raised 
by SAC, for pregnant workers). SAC agrees that Transport and the 
company get along well. But such friendly relations have little to do 
with unionism, and do nothing to improve conditions on the job. 


with cadre ideas. The 2022 SAC Congress can clarify what the 
members want SAC to be and do. 

To me, building a popular movement makes sense. Why? 
Therein lies a hope of both immediate improvement of living 
conditions and, in the long run, a democratic transformation of 
society. A popular movement union can use the strength of dual- 
track syndicalism. A cadre union, on the other hand, limits itself 
to a single track — the informal and cross-union track — and risks 
becoming a weak network of workplace organizers. In Sweden, 
many radicals have initiated such networks that have faded away. 

In contrast, the Swedish dock workers have succeeded in 
building a democratic, militant union — a formal union open to 
all workers in their industry. I regard their union as the flagship 
of Swedish unions today. 

It remains to be seen whether Swedish syndicalists will build a 
popular movementunion in other industries. As soonas syndicalists 
express this ambition, people who label themselves revolutionaries 
raise objections. They usually claim that a union that welcomes all 
workers becomes hopelessly reformist without the will or capacity to 
democratize workplaces and abolish class society. Such a union can 
win daily demands within capitalism but nothing more, it is said. 

‘The risk of reformism is real, of course, i.e. that syndicalist 
unions become integrated with employers and the state apparatus. 
Two synonyms for integration are absorption and co-option. Syn- 
dicalist unions do risk becoming administrators of the system they 
claim to oppose. But this risk is real for all unions and struggling 
workers. It’s a permanent risk even for non-union networks and 
supposedly “pure” workers’ councils and committees. 

The only guarantee against integration, as far as I can see, is 
to marginalize ourselves — to place ourselves in a “revolutionary” 
monastery far from the working class. Or maybe, as the Norwegian 
syndicalist Harald Beyer-Arnesen put it: “The only guarantee 
against co-option is death.” 

What can syndicalists do to reduce the risk of being stuck in 
a reformist trap? If there is a general formula, I perceive it as fol- 
lows: To avoid both integration and marginalization, each section 
should act within the workforce, and develop its ability to mobi- 
lize the staff into collective action and bargaining. A prerequisite 
for maintaining this ability is to practice the basic principles of 
syndicalism: rank-and-file democracy, solidarity at work, and a 
union independent from all religious and political organizations. 

It is also important, I think, that SAC and other syndicalist 
unions are clear on two crucial points. First, that the union has 
a long-term vision: economic democracy and a federalist social 
order. Secondly, that the union doesn’t require all members to be 
convinced supporters of this vision. 

The ambition to build an open class organization is lost if we 
welcome only convinced workers. Mandatory belief systems may 
be natural for churches and political parties, but not for unions. 
On the other hand, our class struggle to change society will be lost 
if we have no ideological compass. Between these poles — a rigid 
ideology versus no ideology — syndicalist unions move forward on 
a middle path, indeed a contradictory path. 

When a union such as SAC adopts a Declaration of Principles, 
it reflects the majority views of active syndicalists. The text is not 
a package of mandatory opinions. It is enough that all members 
practice the basic principles of syndicalism (i.e. rank-and-file de- 
mocracy, solidarity and independence). A Spanish CNT pamphlet 
contrasts the union with anarchist groups with these words: The 
CNT “expects nothing more from its members than that they 
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are workers and respect its structure.” 

People who label themselves revolutionaries usually raise this 
objection: how can a syndicalist union implement the long-term 
vision if not all members are convinced that the vision is both 
desirable and possible to realize? My answer is threefold. First, no 
union can implement the vision. Only the working class can do it 
through SAC, CNT and other unions. 

Second, at present not all SAC members are convinced sup- 
porters of economic democracy and federalism. It is up to syn- 
dicalists who are convinced to argue their case, not only in their 
workplaces but within SAC as well. When syndicalists win the 
trust of co-workers through their union practice, they can recruit 
and convince more and more workers. 

Finally, if class struggle is pushed to its peak — on a broad 
front, and in many countries at the same time — then we can move 
beyond the prevailing class societies. I suspect that most workers 
don’t want to carry out a social revolution until they have pushed 
the limits of the current system, that is until they have achieved 
all the reforms possible within the system. Maybe we need a social 
evolution that eventually turns into revolution. 

I should note that Gabriel Kuhn and Torsten Bewernitz don't 
advocate cadre unions of convinced “revolutionaries” only. But they 
hope that a majority of the members will become active organizers. 
I think we need to be more realistic and value all union members, 
from the most to the least active, and recruit even more workers. 
Gabriel and Torsten want to establish more union halls or worker 
centers. Can we afford this if our membership doesn't grow? 

They make another point: workplace organizing should be 
tied to community organizing. I agree. The same point is made 
by Gabriel and Frederick Batzler in Anarcho-Syndicalist Review. 
As a union, we should spread our tentacles in civil society, but we 
need to rebuild a strong backbone for this to be meaningful (and 
the backbone is workplace organizing). 

How do those who do advocate “revolutionary” cadre unions 
want to counteract reformism? They usually invoke the old cadre 
idea of the French CGT (from the early 20th century). Many CGT 


leaders didn’t want to recruit a majority of the working class. They 


The WW Rank-and-file 


BY JEFF STEIN 

The Rank-and-file Organizing Committee (ROC) was an ad-hoc 
grouping of IWW members that came together in January 1983 
to spread the ideas and practice suggested by Sam Dolgoff in his 
1975 paper, Notes for a Discussion on the Regeneration of the IWW. 
These [WW members were dissatisfied with the organizing practices 
current in the IWW of the time, which resembled those of the 
establishment unions, except that the [WW lacked a bureaucracy 
and followed direct democracy within the organization. 

The IWW had experienced an organizational resurgence since 
it hit bottom with only a handful of senior members left in the 
late 1950s. The influx of new members were young people most 
of whom had been radicalized in college and were now entering 
the workforce, but were looking for a more anarchistic alternative 
to the Marxist-Leninist New Left. Having no real experience at 
union organizing, they assumed that they should follow the ex- 
ample of the establishment or “trade” unions. This usually meant 
stumbling ona “hot shop,” a group of workers who wanted to form 
a union, signing them up for a union recognition election, and 


only aimed for those who they regarded as a “conscious minority” 
of the class. The rest were arrogantly and elitistly called “the indif- 
ferent crowd.” Not until a revolution was imminent, CGT leaders 
believed, could the majority become “conscious” and be recruited. 

To me, this idea is rather embarrassing. How can the leaders of 
such unions be sure that they themselves are so terribly conscious? 
And how can the leaders make sure that only revolutionary workers 
are allowed into the union? The former sounds like self-glorification, 
the latter like self-deception. What is this if not idealistic nonsense 
similar to the teachings of Leninist parties? 

Of course, we could decide that only workers who express 
radical opinions are granted membership in our union. But is that 
relevant? Anecdotal evidence says otherwise. Many of my former 
colleagues have voted for conservative parties and at the same 
time promoted solidarity and democracy at work. I’ve met many 
radical-sounding fellows who don't promote any of this at work. 
Many syndicalists have had similar experiences. 

As I see it, either we trust ordinary workers, or we trust no 
one. We are all terribly non-conscious, at least in some respects, 
but through collective struggle, discussion and education we can 
all grow in insight and competence. 

Let me be clear. Jam not only sceptical of “revolutionary” cadre 
unions, I also don’t believe in turning SAC into a “revolutionary” 
mass union. Why? Because vo union can be revolutionary. It is the 
global working class that has the potential to play a revolutionary 
role. The workers are the actor. Unions are the workers’ resource 
and tool. 

Syndicalists maintain that the revolutionary potential of work- 
ers is based on their strategic position in the production of goods 
and services. This position allows workers to develop the capacity 
to establish economic democracy. The workers are the only social 
class that can develop such a capacity and thus carry out a revolu- 
tion worthy of the name. Workers also make up the part of the 
population that has the most to gain from revolution. 

Haistbacka has been a member of SAC since 1997. He has mainly 
been employed as a worker in the pharmaceutical industry and a 
teacher at the university and high schools in Umeda. 


Ordanizing Committee 


then waiting on the National Labor Relations Board to hold the 
election and enforce the laws requiring the employer to negotiate 
with the union. Most of these campaigns failed, just as they did for 
the establishment unions. Often the [WW organizing campaigns 
were raided and taken over by AFL-CIO unions. 

Many Wobblies recognized that what the union was doing was 
not working, and a conference was scheduled in 1975 to discuss 
how organizing efforts might be improved. Sam Dolgoff sent Notes 
for a Discussion on the Regeneration of the IWW, which a few of the 
younger members circulated. Dolgoff argued that the IWW had 
learned the wrong lesson from the loss of its organized shops in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1950. The IWW had organized several metal 
machine shops during the strike waves of the 1930s using NLRB 
recognition elections. Over time the Cleveland membership had 
become more conservative, to the point that they tried to change 
the IWW Preamble in 1943 to make it sound more patriotic during 
the war. [The Preamble is a statement of the [WW’s revolutionary 
program.] This effort failed, but when the Taft-Hartley law was 
passed in 1947, requiring loyalty affidavits in order to use the 


NLRB, the Cleveland shops began to be raided by unions that 
agreed to the Taft-Hartley provisions. The Cleveland IWW initi- 
ated a referendum to sign Taft-Hartley, but instead of waiting for 
the results withdrew from the IWW in 1950 


and formed an independent union. Eventu- 


ally the former Cleveland IWW shops ended 
up in the AFL-CIO. 

As Sam put it in his Notes, 

We have not been able to 

organize (or hold) a single job in over 


20 years because the unorganized 

worker who is interested only in “What's in it for 
ME?” does not believe that the [WW can “bring 
home the bacon” and fulfill any of his expectations 
that a “legitimate” labor union is able to provide 
him: strike benefits, insurance, pensions, sick 
benefits, health, social, and welfare programs; an adequate 
legal staff to represent the union in the courts with plenty of 
money to pay for these services, etc. Our enemies argue the 
bosses prefer to sign contracts with a “responsible,” “respect- 
able” union rather than the revolutionary [WW and stress 
the point that irrespective of our glorious record (which is 
“ancient history”) we have no job control anywhere. As a 
labor organization we “just don’t count.” ... 

We must face up to the fact that the conservative wage slave 
is not going to join the [WW and quit wasting out meager 
resources and manpower trying, in vain, to do so. We have 
neither the resources not the manpower to compete with the 
class-collaborationist unions on THEIR terms. 

We should not compete with the class-collaborationist 
unions on their terms, even if we could, because we are a 
REVOLUTIONARY ORGANIZATION. The economic 
organization of the working class into revolutionary indus- 
trial unions automatically EXCLUDES cooperation and 
submission to the mass of laws legalizing the regulation 

of the labor movement by the government. It places the 
IWW in unflinching opposition to the conservative unions 
whose very existence depends upon the renunciation of the 
class struggle and achieving “harmony between labor and 
management.” Compliance with regulations (Taft-Hartley, 
Landrum-Griffin, etc.) is not a mere tactic, but an outra- 
geous violation of PRINCIPLE. The integrity of the IWW 
as the CONSCIENCE of the labor movement is involved. 
There can be no separation of means from ends, for MEANS 
BECOME ENDS. 

This uncompromising policy will appeal to the new breed of 
young rebels who are most likely to join the WW. Important 
as wage increases and fringe benefits are, these young rebels 
(unlike the conservative workers) value their dignity as 
human beings more. They are revolting against the bureau- 
cratic structure of modern industry. The rebellious worker 
feels that he has less and less to say about his own life and 
interests in the workplace as the union piecards, in league 
with the employers, dictate the conditions under which he 
must labor. 

These rebels are UNCONSCIOUS WOBBLIES who are 
raising hell are making revolution on the job. They are not 
afraid to lose their jobs. They challenge the power of their 
foremen and supervisors. They refuse to work overtime. They 
refuse to ratify agreements made in their name by the union 
officials. They defy their “leaders.” To enforce their demands 
they resort to direct action. They start wildcat strikes and 
work stoppages in violation of union rules, contracts and 
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government regulations. In the course of these struggles these 
rebellious workers have unconsciously developed [WW tactics 
and forms of organization. 
Dolgoff backed up these observations with 
data about the wave of wildcat strikes then 


ocking American industry in the 1970s. 
Among the practical suggestions he 
suggested the IWW implement were 
Ly) greater reliance on direct action, avoid- 
ance of the NLRB and the courts, sympathy 


. 


strikes on an industrial scale, refusal to sign 
long-term contracts and no-strike agreements, no dues 
check-off, local autonomy to call and end strikes, no af- 
a filiation to AFL-CIO unions, and creation of independent 

rank-and-file councils for workers already affiliated to the 
conservative unions. Under no circumstances should the WW ally 
itself with the union piecards. 

The 1975 Conference, however, decided to double down on 
existing organizing practice. An WW referendum voted to comply 
with the provisions of the 1959 Landrum-Griffin union financial 
reporting laws. An “Industrial Organizing Committee” was formed 
and given official status as the organizing arm of the union. The 
model for the IOC was the Cleveland IWW which relied upon 
going to the NLRB to gain union recognition. From then on, 
the IWW would rely on a group of “experienced” organizers who 
would raise their own “war chest” and resources separate from 
those of the rest of the union. Requests for assistance with “hot 
shops” coming from IWW General Membership Branches would 
be referred to the IOC. The opportunities presented by the 1970s 
wildcat strike wave were not seriously considered. 

Seeing the serious strategic mistake, some more radical IWW 
members decided to pursue Dolgoff’s program independently of 
the IWW by creating an anarcho-syndicalist network. We began 
with a discussion bulletin, The Self Management Newsletter (1976- 
1980), which included both IWW members and members of 
the Social Revolutionary Anarchist Federation. Later this project 
became part of the newly formed Anarchist Communist Federa- 
tion (1978-1982), where we tried to carry on Dolgoffs program 
with mixed success. 

Wobbly members of the ACF became more active in the IWW, 
forming IWW branches in Ann Arbor and an IWW group in 
Champaign. (ACF groups in Madison and Chicago were already 
in active [WW branches.) This led to successful organizing cam- 
paigns at the U-Cellar and People’s Wherehouse in Ann Arbor, 
former co-ops which had become capitalist businesses and work- 
ers were trying to restore workplace democracy. In Champaign 
we organized grocery workers at an IGA store and pulled a job 
action there. We also met with workers at a former food co-op 
and a Domino’ pizza, but these “hot shops” went nowhere. The 
manager at the food store brought in the UFCW to keep the IWW 
out, and the pizza workers turned out to be scissorbills looking 
for a business union. In addition to organizing, the Ann-Arbor, 
Champaign, Chicago and Madison IWW groups were involved in 
strike support for other unions (like the A.E. Staley strike), Antifa, 
political prisoner support, fundraising for the CNT in Spain, and 
anti-nuclear power protests (Judi Bari and her Earth First! group 
were not the first 1WW members to promote green syndicalism). 

In January 1983 the ROC was formed by anarcho-syndicalists *” 
and revolutionary unionists in the [WW. The following article, ASR83 


which appeared in the January-March 1985 The Wobble, gives — 
age 
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some of the history of the group: 


The Rank-and-file Organizing Committee was created in 
January 1983 by a handful of WW members ... concerned 
about what they saw as a trend towards trade unionism “pure 
and simple.” In 1982 the [WW allowed a full-time AFL-CIO 
business agent to sit on the IWW’s General Executive Board. 
That same year the General Executive Board placed the bulk 
of the union’s funds [i.e. the Nelson Bequest] into a trustee- 
ship, removing them from the direct control of the union 
members. 
The problem did not seem to be that there were no revolu- 
tionary unionists in the [WW any longer. Rather it was that 
the revolutionaries were scattered and isolated from each other, 
while the trade unionists were well organized and had come 
to dominate the General Executive Board and the union's 
“Industrial Organizing Committee.” It was clearly time to rally 
the rebels in the IWW, who were dedicated to worker-run 
unions and direct action. In short, the workers who formed 
the ROC desired a return to the [WW’s historic outlook. ... 
At first it was proposed that the network be a “rank-and-file 
caucus.” Yet others felt it was not enough to criticize and 
oppose the conservative tendencies within the union. This 
meant leaving it up to others to organize the WW ina 
revolutionary direction. Past experience had been that the 
trade unionists, who considered themselves as “the pragma- 
tists,” would never adopt direct action as their main orga- 
nizing approach. If anyone was going to build revolutionary 
unionism, it would have to be the rebels, by taking an active 
part in organizing and solidarity campaigns. Thus, the Rank- 
and-file Organizing Committee was formed. 
There was another question about the ROC that had to be 
settled. Members of the new group did not wish to repeat the 
history of the Industrial Organizing Committee, an official, 
yet independent organizing body created by the [WW in the 
mid-seventies. The IOC was always struggling with the rest of 
the union for control of union resources and jurisdiction over 
organizing. Yet its members were self-appointed and demon- 
strated no greater skill at organizing than anyone else in the 
union [as shown by several failed campaigns]. In order to 
avoid these pitfalls, as well as encourage initiative from union 
ranks, the ROC decided to work within local IWW groups 
rather than carry on activities in the name of the ROC. The 
only exceptions to this have been the ROC Bulletin and the 
annual Rank and File Program. 
During the first two years of the ROC’s existence, it has had 
some success. The trusteeship over union funds was abolished 
and the rights of union members have been protected, with 
help from concerned IWW members outside the ROC. 
ROC members have helped out with the Peoples Wherehouse 
drive and the Metro- Times strike, and various education 
efforts. These efforts, although not strictly done by the ROC, 
have helped to show that local rank and file initiative is indis- 
pensable to IWW organizing. Zhe Wobble has also received 
favorable comments from [WW members who find it to be 
useful in recruiting new members. 

ROC Statement of Purpose 
The Rank-and-file Organizing Committee exists for the 
purpose of rebuilding the [WW along the lines of the 
IWW Preamble and to educate workers about revolutionary 
unionism. Our goal is to recruit new [WW members and 
help build new IWW branches as worker-run alternatives to 
the trade unions. The methods of the ROC will be those of 


direct action: wildcats, sympathy strikes, slow-downs, work- 


to-rule, and boycotts instead of collaboration with govern- 

mental, trade-union, and capitalist bureaucrats. We invite all 

rank-and-file workers to join the [WW and help us abolish 

the wage system. 

However, the IOC’s downfall came about not because the 
IWW had decided to return to its revolutionary practices of old, 
but because of overreach by IOC members. In 1982 or thereabouts 
an IWW veteran, FW Nelson, died and bequeathed his estate to the 
IWW. In order to protect the money, the local IWW branch tried 
to set up a trusteeship of “trusted” [WW members to administer 
the funds. The IOC, which had always felt that not having a suit- 
able “war chest” was the cause of its failures, packed the Bequest 
meeting at the 1983 Convention. The committee recommended 
to the IWW Convention that all of the estate pass to the IOC in- 
stead of into the IWW treasury. The Tacoma IWW branch, which 
had convinced FW Nelson to donate his estate to the union and 
favored a trusteeship, saw the IOC was cutting them out of any 
control of the funds. Other members objected on the grounds that 
both proposals were undemocratic. A referendum was passed that 
not only made sure that the bequest ended up under membership 
control, but also abolished the IOC — which in effect had become 
a clique of self-appointed leaders within the union. 

Three members of the ROC were elected to the [WW General 
Executive Board on the same ballot, and another ROC member 
was elected General Secretary Treasurer. This was a surprise to 
the ROC, since we did not think we had that much support. In 
hindsight, it probably had more to do with our past criticisms of 
the IOC than with general agreement with our positions. Not only 
had we criticized the IOC for trying to take over the better part 
of the union’s treasury, but during the previous year the IOC had 
four members on the IWW General Executive Board. In one of 
its more controversial actions, the IOC-dominated Board expelled 
an IWW member without due process, thus taking for the GEB 
powers reserved for rank-and-file union members. This was seen 
by most Wobblies as the GEB overstepping its powers and setting 
a bad precedent. The new GEB reversed the decision and reinstated 
the expelled member. 

Unfortunately, this was not enough for the member who had 
been expelled. He wanted the new Board to bring the members 
who had unconstitutionally expelled him brought up on charges 
and expelled. I argued since they were now rank and file mem- 
bers, any charges against them had to first be heard in their own 
General Membership Branches. Another GEB member (who 
had been with the IOC until they tried to take over the Nelson 
money) argued that since the IOC faction were Board members 
when they carried out the expulsion, the current Board should hear 
the charges. I figured this was going to be misinterpreted as the 
new GEB conducting a political trial against their rivals. Besides, 
it had become clear that the member the IOC-controlled Board 
had expelled was an opportunist and had been using the IWW to 
raise money for himself. (To make matters worse, he was sending 
harassing letters to [WW members, with bomb diagrams and vari- 
ous epithets scrawled on the envelopes.) My motion for a change 
of venue failed and the charges were scheduled to be heard by the 
GEB when it met during the 1984 convention. 

Notallowing the branches to handle the charges had the added 
effect of allowing the dispute to fester for nine months until the 
ITWW Convention. Members of the IOC faction came to the 
1984 IWW Convention prepared to split the union on grounds 
that they had been unfairly persecuted. One IOC member, who 


was a business agent for the SEIU, brought SEIU staff members to 
picket the hall where the Convention was held. When confronted 
by the IWW GST who asked them about their [WW membership, 
the picketers refused to say who they were and eventually left. The 
ROC was accused of being behind the charges against the former 
IOC members on the Board. [WW musicians who had planned 
a concert of Wobbly music to coincide with the convention were 
threatened that IOC members would disrupt the concert unless 
the musicians agreed to support the IOC members being charged. 

Regardless of these provocations, the Board decided not to 
take any action against the charged IOC members, but instead 
to make the meeting into a “fact finding” mission and report our 
findings to the Convention to take whatever action the members 
found appropriate. This was made easier because of the four Board 
members present at Convention, one had “recused” herself, even 
though she had voted against my change of venue motion earlier. 
The remaining three consisted of two ROC members, and one 
non-ROC member from Tacoma. We figured that the IOC had 
already so alienated most IWW members by their high-handed 
bully tactics that they had committed political suicide. Expelling 
them would have only turned them into apparent victims and rallied 
IWW members notat convention to their side. The GEB report was 
that the GEB did not have the Constitutional authority to expel 
individual IWW members without a duly elected rank-and-file 
charges committee, regardless of whether the member deserved it 
or not. We left it to the Convention to take whatever action they 
thought appropriate, and delegates voted to reprimand the former 
Board members involved. (The opportunist member was expelled, 
after a committee considered the evidence against him.) 

After a couple years of its formal existence, the ROC had suc- 
cessfully defended the [WW Constitution. Abolishing the IOC 
had never been the aim. Had they not tried to take over the Nelson 
Bequest it is likely that the IOC would have continued to exist. 
The ROC’s purpose was to encourage the practice of revolutionary 
unionism as described in the IWW Preamble and hopefully prove 
it with organizing successes. In some ways we had seen Dolgoffs 
program could bring results. ROC members tabled for the IWW 
at a couple of Labor Notes conferences and got positive feedback. 
The Labor Notes meetings draw radical workers from a variety of 
unions looking for new ideas about organizing. Most are social 
democrats or Marxists who want to reform the trade or business 
unions by changing the leaders, not practice revolutionary union- 
ism or anarcho-syndicalism. Some, however, are militant rank and 
filers who are interested in direct action. The [WW was having 
some success at getting these activists to join and probably would 
have gotten more if the union had put more effort into reaching 
them. Also, as we saw with the organizing of co-op workers in 
Michigan, the [WW appealed more to rebel workers who wanted 
a say in both their union and their workplace. The problem for 
revolutionary unionists was not that our program was wrong, but 
that it was not understood or getting sufficient support from the 
rest of the |WW. The focus on the IOC had only confirmed what 
we already knew, that adopting AFL-CIO organizing tactics of 
relying on the NLRB to hold a union recognition election while 
protecting pro-union workers only led to workers getting fired or 
isolated at work, or in some cases the much-better-funded AFL- 
CIO enticing workers to leave the [WW in a raid. 

This need to convince more [WW members to change or- 
ganizing tactics and strategy gave us the idea of reaching out to 
other revolutionary and anarcho-syndicalist unions around the 


world. What were unions like the = = 
CNT in Spain or SAC in Sweden | = ia aed 
doing to organize and rebuild? We 
decided to proposethe [WW hostan | 
International Revolutionary Labor 
Conference in Chicago in 1986 to '%j 
coincide with the anniversary of | oF * 
May Day and a remembrance of the 
Haymarket Martyrs. First, we had to 
convince theIWW tohosttheevent. | 
Then we had to contact the CNT |. 
and other unions to come. The latter iS : 
turned outharder than weexpected. ~*~ 

The CNT had just gone through a major split ah a group 
called the CNT-Renevados leaving to become the CGT. The SAC 
had made things worse by donating funds to the Renevados, and 
it looked to the CNT like the SAC was behind an international 
conspiracy against them. By inviting SAC, conspiracy minded CNT 
members thought we were somehow aligned with SAC and the 
Renevados, even though we did not invite the Renevado splitters. 

The International Revolutionary Union Conference was held 
in May 1986. Delegates came from SAC, the Workers Solidarity 
Movement from Japan, an exiled member of Solidarnosc of Poland, 
a black unionist from SAAWU, an anti-apartheid union in South 
Africa, and several members of the [WW. Neither the CNT norany 
of the unions (FAU, USI) belonging to the [WA attended. The talks 
were interesting and educational, despite the small participation. 
Sam Dolgoff was a featured speaker and presented on “Modern 
Technology and the Labor Movement.” The SAC delegate spoke 
about what was happening in Sweden as well as giving a report on 
a recent trip to South America and union struggles there. 

The last issue of Wobble came out a few months before the 
conference. A ROC members said he had gotten feedback that 
IWW members thought that since the IOC had been abolished 
that the ROC should be as well. There was misunderstanding in 
the union what ROC’s objective was all about. The ROC was not 
created for the purpose of abolishing the IOC, although we were 
critical of its organizing methods and its effort to centralize |WW 
organizing efforts. We would have been content with letting the 
IOC continue to function as long as [WW GMBs and delegates 
could organize using more direct action methods. Our involve- 
ment in the dispute over the Nelson Bequest money was only in 
recognition that a trusteeship or IOC control of the funds was a 
threat to union democracy. However, we were not going to let the 
ROC become a lightning rod for accusations of factionalism in 
the union. So the ROC was dissolved. 

The ROC may take some credit for a couple accomplishments. 
Anew IWW Organizing Manual was published that incorporated 
many of the ROC’s suggestions. The 1986 conference and speak- 
ing tour did revive member interest in what other revolutionary 
unions were doing in other countries. This renewed IWW global 
perspective was later to bear fruit in establishment of [WW unions 
in the United Kingdom and eventual membership in the CIT (al- 
though none of the former ROC members were involved directly). 
Likewise, the ROC could be considered a precursor of “Solidarity 
Unionism”: less dependence on the NLRB as an organizing tool 
and greater self-reliance of [WW workers on direct action. We 
called the two ideas “revolutionary industrial unionism,” something 
the IWW pioneered from its very beginning and only now being 
recognized by workers as something the labor movement needs. 
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BY IAIN MCKAY 

Peter Kropotkin was above all else 
a revolutionary. While all-too-often 

remembered as the author of Mutual 
SS Aid, the gentle prince of cooperation, 
¥ this picture of an anarcho-Santa is 
file. Kicporkin was no reformist, no naive believer is cross-class 
cooperation. He was a revolutionary anarchist-communist who 
championed the direct struggle against capital for five decades. 

This is not to deny the importance of Mutual Aid and his ground- 
breaking exposition of what is now a staple of evolutionary theory, 
it is just to note that this was but one aspect of a thinker who was 
the foremost theoretician of revolutionary anarchism from 1879 
to 1914. In books like Words of a Rebel (1885), Conquest of Bread 
(1892) and Modern Science and Anarchy (1913) as well as countless 
newspaper articles, he popularized the core ideas of revolutionary 
anarchism: direct action and solidarity, anti-parliamentarianism, 
expropriation and insurrection. 

His books are important contributions to anarchist theory, 
with Words of a Rebel primarily a libertarian critique of capitalist 
society and Conquest of Bread arguing for libertarian communism 
and how best to achieve it during a revolution. Both discussed 
how to get from criticism to implementation only in passing 
and while Modern Science and Anarchy was more forthcoming on 
current strategy, this was hardly its main concern. To understand 
how Kropotkin saw anarchy being achieved, we need to turn to 
the articles he penned for the anarchist press which were not later 
gathered together into books. 

Sadly, these articles are relatively unknown and rarely reprinted, 
with only the collections Act For Yourselves!(1988) and Direct Struggle 
Against Capital (2014) including any. Yet without an awareness of 
them, Kropotkin’s politics can be misconstrued, as the most easily 
available of his texts are those that are general and theoretical — not 
those dealing with the concrete political and strategic issues facing 
the anarchist movement. This means that he far too often gets cast 
as a visionary or as a theorist rather than as an active anarchist 
militant actively engaged in the issues of the day, grappling with 
challenges facing the workers’ movement and anarchist strategies 
within and outside it to produce social transformation. 

His political life was book-ended by two epochal events — the 
Paris Commune of 1871 and the Kronstadt revolt in 1921. The 
former played a pivotal role in him embracing anarchism and 
the latter, which erupted shortly after his death, confirmed his 
repeated warnings about Marxism. A critic of the Tzarist autocracy 
of which he was a scion, he avidly read Proudhon, Herzen and 
other radical thinkers as well as radical developments in Europe 
including the Parisian revolt and the International Workers’ As- 
sociation. Unsurprisingly, he took the opportunity of a trip to 
Switzerland in 1872 to discover more about both. After joining 
the International, he initially met with its reformist, pro-Marxist 
wing but soon found his spiritual home with the Jura Federation 
and become an anarchist. Although he never met Bakunin during 
his visit, he took his revolutionary ideas to heart and advocated 
the same tactics — which would later be called syndicalist — until 


his death. As Kropotkin put it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica: 


The Legacy of Peter 
Kropotkin (1842-1921) 


the anarchists.... do not seek to constitute, and invite the 

working men not to constitute, political parties in the parlia- 

ments. Accordingly, since the foundation of the International 

Working Men’s Association in 1864-1866, they have endeav- 

oured to promote their ideas directly amongst the labour 

organisations and to induce those unions to a direct struggle 
against capital, without placing their faith in parliamentary 
legislation. 

In terms of strategy, Kropotkin remained true to the labor- 
oriented position of the so-called Bakuninists. While many anar- 
chists became infatuated with “propaganda by the deed” (initially in 
the sense of invoking uprisings, later individual acts of violence or 
destruction), Kropotkin argued for “the spirit of revolt,” as change 
comes from below, by the masses. The role of revolutionaries is 
to encourage the masses’ self-confidence, self-activity and power 
from within the struggle rather than trying — fruitlessly — to inspire 
them from outside by spectacular acts. While unwilling to criticize 
such actions — being concerned about joining the denunciation 
of genuine acts of resistance — he recognized that while such acts 
spontaneously occur in any struggle, they are not to be encouraged 
and were only one, small, aspect of a wider struggle which had to 
be collective to succeed. This was why Kropotkin regularly penned 
articles on the importance of union struggles: 

We have to organise the workers’ forces — not to make them 

a fourth party in Parliament but to make them a formidable 

ENGINE OF STRUGGLE AGAINST CAPITAL. We have 

to group workers of all trades with this single purpose: “war 

on capitalist exploitation!” And we must prosecute this war 

relentlessly, every day, by the strike, by agitation, by every 

revolutionary means ... 
[O]nce the workers of every land have seen this organisa- 

tion at work, taking in its hands the defence of the workers’ 

interests, waging an unrelenting war on capital... once the 

workers from all trades, from villages and towns alike, are 

united into a single union... [they will] emerge victorious, 

having crushed the tyranny of Capital and State for good. 
Unlike parliamentarianism, this direct struggle against Capital and 
State had a radicalizing effect: 

[H]owever moderate the battle-cry may be — provided that it 

is in the domain of the relations between capital and labour 

— as soon as it is put into practice by revolutionary means, 

it will eventually deepen and inevitably lead to demanding 

the overthrow of the regime of property. Whereas a party 

which confines itself within parliamentary politics ends up 

abandoning its programme; however advanced it was in the 
beginning, it ends up merged with the parties of bourgeois 
opportunism. 

These arguments were repeated throughout his life and showed 
the importance he placed on anarchist involvement in the labour 
movement for raising the possibility of revolution as well as creating 
the bodies able to take over workplaces, expropriate the owners and 
start production up again under workers’ self-management. Unions, 
then, were considered “as natural organs for the direct struggle with 
capital and for the organisation of the future order — organs that are 
inherently necessary to achieve the workers’ own goals.” Just as Ba- 
kunin had championed the general strike, so Kropotkin recognized 


its potential for revolutionary change. However, he had no illusions 
that it was sufficient in and of itself. Pointing to the example of 
American Great Railway Strike of 1877, he noted how it initially 
had popular support but then lost it because it disrupted the flow 
of necessities. The conclusion was obvious: 
the insurgent people will not wait for any old government in 
its marvellous wisdom to decree economic reforms. They will 
abolish individual property by themselves... They will not 
stop short at expropriating the owners of social capital by a 
decree that will remain a dead letter; they will take possession 
and establish their rights of usufruct immediately. They will 
organise the workshops so that they continue production. 

Given his perspective on the role of direct action by the 
masses in social change, Kropotkin regularly spoke at workers’ 
events across Britain when ill health did not intervene, just as he 
had in Switzerland and France before his imprisonment in 1883. 
As such, he was no isolated intellectual, but rather was engaged 
with developments within the anarchist and labor movements as 
well as in the scientific community. He was particularly keen to 
point out the authoritarianism and growing reformism of Marxian 
Social-Democracy— mocking their pretensions of being “scientific” 
— while pointing to the First International as an exemplar activists 
should embrace: 

The enemy on whom we declare war being capital, it is 
against it that we will direct all our efforts, without letting 
ourselves be distracted from our goal by the phony agitation 
of political parties. The great struggle we are preparing for 
being an essentially economic struggle, it is on the economic 
terrain that our agitation must take place... 

To be able to make the revolution, the mass of workers must 

be organised, and resistance and the strike are excellent means 
for organising workers. They have an immense advantage 
over those advocated at present (worker candidates, forming 
a workers’ political party, etc.), namely not diverting the 
movement, but keeping it in constant struggle with the 
principal enemy, the capitalist... 

It is a question of organising in every town resistance societies 
for all trades, to create resistance funds and to fight against 
the exploiters, to unify the workers’ organisations of each 
town and trade and to put them in contact with those of 
other towns, to federate them across France, to federate them 
across borders, internationally... 

It was by organising resistance against the boss that the Inter- 
national managed to group more than two million workers 
and to build up that force before which the bourgeoisie and 
governments trembled. 

Yet Kropotkin, for all his championing of workers’ struggle 
and organization on the economic terrain, did not limit the fight 
for liberty and equality to the workplace. He also recognized the 
importance of community struggle and organization, pointing to 
the example of the sections of the Great French Revolution, argu- 
ing that “through this institution it gained... immense power” and 
“[b]y acting in this way — and the libertarians would no doubt do 
the same today — the districts of Paris laid the foundations of a 
new, free, social organisation.” Thus the struggle for freedom was 
to be waged in both the workplace and the community and the 
bodies created in this would play their respective roles in the free 
society of the future. 

However, he was not blind to the limitations of even the most 
militant union or community grouping and recognized the need 
for anarchists to organize together to influence those in struggle: 

The syndicate is absolutely necessary. It is the only form of 


workers’ association which allows the direct struggle against 

capital to be carried on without a plunge into parliamentari- 

anism. But, evidently, it does not achieve this goal auto- 

matically, since in Germany, in France and in England, we 

have the example of syndicates linked to the parliamentary 

struggle... There is need of the other element which Malatesta 

speaks of and which Bakunin always professed. Notun ly de 

Like other anarchists, he also opposed all forms h 
of oppression and exploitation and did not, as slapper ssiacicuns 
some incorrectly assert, only reject the State. He those who take part 
recognized that while the State’s hierarchical, cen- in it, it also creates 
tralized and bureaucratic nature spawned privileged sp, organizationa / 
classes, this did not mean it was not an instrument 
forged to maintain the property and power of the 
economically dominantclass. Indeed, a key aspect of futur Cs. 
his analysis of the State was that it had developed certain, defining 
in fact, features which secured minority rule. These factors meant 
the State could not be used to create socialism: 

Developed in the course of history to establish and maintain 

the monopoly of land ownership in favour of one class... 

what means can the State provide to abolish this monopoly 

that the working class could not find in its own strength and 

groups? Then perfected during the course of the nineteenth 

century to ensure the monopoly of industrial property, trade, 

and banking to new enriched classes... what advantages could 

the State provide for abolishing these same privileges? Could 

its governmental machine, developed for the creation and 

upholding of these privileges, now be used to abolish them? 

Would not the new function require new organs? And these 

new organs would they not have to be created by the workers 

themselves, in their unions, their federations, completely 

outside the State? 

Resistance was fertile — not only did it change those who take 
part in it and society, it also creates the organizational structures 
of the future. The link between now and the future, between the 
tyranny of class society and the freedom oflibertarian communism, 
was the class struggle, the direct struggle against capital and the 
State, waged in the workplaces and on the streets. These federated 
groups would provide those useful social functions required for 
the “satisfaction of all social needs” but which are currently mo- 
nopolized by the capital and State in their own interests including 
“consumption, production and exchange, communications, sanitary 
arrangements, education, mutual protection against aggression, 
mutual aid, territorial defence; the satisfaction, finally, of scientific, 
artistic, literacy, entertainment needs.” 

Yet getting rid of the bosses would only be the first stage of along 
process in which the legacy of class society would be transformed 
to reflect the needs of a free people rather than those of profit and 
power. Kropotkin was well aware that the structure of industry, 
the nature of the work, how towns and cities have developed, to 
name just a few, were shaped by the power and priorities of capital 
and the State, so “while a thorough change in the present relations 
between labour and capital is becoming an imperious necessity, a 
thorough remodelling of the whole of our industrial organisation 
has also become unavoidable.” Expropriation, then, was the start, 
not the end, of the revolution. 

Like earlier anarchist thinkers like Proudhon and Bakunin, 
Kropotkin envisioned the transformation of work once workers 
were managing their own productive activity and workplaces. The * 
crippling division of labor of capitalism would be replaced by the ASR 83 


structures of the 
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produce a satisfying and ecologically balanced work-life. In Fields, 
Factories and Workshops (1898, 1912) he showed, with his usual flare 
for empirical evidence, that this was no utopian vision but rather 
reflected tendencies already existing within capitalist society (albeit 
tendencies subject to the pressures of the political, economic and 
class power within it). Likewise, while favoring the decentralization 
and integration of industry and agriculture, he recognized that 
certain industries and products required an objective size (“oceanic 
steamers cannot be built in village factories”) and did not see an 
end to global interaction. (“Not to reduce... the world-exchange: 
it may still grow in bulk; but to limit it to the exchange of what 
really must be exchanged.”) Rather than fetishize local, small-scale, 
production as many assert, Kropotkin advocated appropriate levels 
of both to help humanize work. 

The main difference between anarchist-communism and 
the early forms of anarchism, whether Proudhon’s mutualism or 
Bakunin’s collectivism, was primarily to do with distribution as 
all advocated workers’ management of production. Rather than 
distribution according to the work done (by deeds), Kropotkin 
championed free distribution (by needs). While undoubtedly the 
most famous, persuasive and appealing advocate of libertarian 
communism, he did not invent it. Rather, it initially developed 
within the Italian sections of the First International in the mid- 
1870s while he was in a Tsarist jail. Indeed, Kropotkin was still 
referring to collectivism in articles written in 1879, and championed 
communism from the following year. 

Given that communism has been advocated by authoritarians 
before and after Kropotkin, it is important to stress that all that 
is meant by the term is simply the maxim “from each according 
to the ability, to each according to their needs.” It does not imply 
a commitment to central planning (as in the USSR); quite the 
reverse, as communism “must result from thousands of separate 
local actions, all directed towards the same aim. It cannot be 
dictated by a central body: it must result from the numberless lo- 
cal needs and wants.” It was needed for many reasons, including 
the fact that “in the present state of industry, when everything is 
interdependent, when each branch of production is knit up with 
all the rest, the attempt to claim an individualist origin for the 
products of industry is untenable.” So it “is utterly impossible to 
draw a distinction between the work of each” and to “estimate the 
share of each in the riches which a// contribute to amass.” Modern 
production is collective and each task is as important as another 
for if one is not done the whole suffers. 

More importantly, it was fairer to share according to need as 
rewarding labor done did not take into account the many factors 
that impact ona person’s ability to work. Thus “aman of forty, father 
of three children, has other needs than a young man of twenty” 
and “the woman who suckles her infant and spends sleepless nights 
at its bedside, cannot do as much work as the man who has slept 
peacefully.” Moreover, “the needs of the individual, do not always 
correspond to his works.” This is obviously the case with children, 
the sick and the elderly and so we should “put the needs above the 
works, and first of all to recognise the right to live, and later on the 
right to well-being for all those who took their share in production.” 

Libertarian communism, Kropotkin stressed, was “the best 
basis for individual development and freedom; not that individu- 
alism which drives men to the war of each against all” but “that 
which represents the full expansion of man’s faculties, the superior 
development of what is original in him, the greatest fruitfulness of 
intelligence, feeling and will.” This was because the “most powerful 


development of individuality, of individual originality” can “only 
be produced when the first needs of food and shelter are satisfied” 
and “when man’s time is no longer taken up by the meaner side 
of daily subsistence, — then only, his intelligence, his artistic taste, 
his inventive spirit, his genius, can develop freely and ever strive 
to greater achievements.” 

While Peter Kropotkin is today best remembered as a leading 
anarchist thinker, one of the most persuasive advocates of anarchist 
communism, we should not forget that he was also a world-renowned 
scientist, a geographer who revolutionized our understanding of 
the physical features of Asia. His stature was such that as well as his 
justly famous — and much reprinted — entry on Anarchism for the 
11" Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, he also contributed 
entries on the physical and human geography of Russia and Asia. 

Little wonder an obituary was published in The Geographical 
Journal expressing regret that Kropotkin’s “absorption” in his po- 
litical activities “seriously diminished the services which otherwise 
he might have rendered to Geography.” He “was a keen observer, 
with a well-trained intellect, familiar with all the sciences bearing 
on his subject” and his “contributions to geographical science are 
of the highest value.” 

Kropotkin considered it essential for socialists to earn their 
own living and did so while in exile in Britain by writing for 
scientific journals and on scientific topics for leading journals, 
primarily The Nineteenth Century. As well as writing its “Recent 
Science” column between 1892 and 1902 (with ill-health ending 
that source of income), he wrote on a whole range of issues — from 
anarchism (contributing two articles in 1887 which would later 
be revised as the Freedom Press pamphlet Anarchist Communism: 
Its Basis and Principles), to commentary on events in Russia and 
on the self-defeating nature of prisons (based on his own experi- 
ences in French and Russian jails). It was in its pages that he first 
expounded his most famous scientific work, namely popularizing 
the theory of mutual aid within evolution and its ramifications 
(such as the evolution of morality). 

Like communist-anarchism (which had arisen first in the Italian 
section of the First International whilst Kropotkin was imprisoned 
in Tzarist Russia), the theory of mutual aid was advocated by many 
Russian scientists before Kropotkin became its most famous cham- 
pion. As Daniel P. Todes has shown in Darwin Without Malthus: 
The Struggle for Existence in Russian Evolutionary Thought (1989), 
the idea that cooperation existed in nature just as much, if not 
more so, than competition was commonplace in Russia in the 
late nineteenth century. Kropotkin, as he himself admitted, was 
simply popularizing the theory to a British audience and backing 
his account up with substantial empirical evidence. 

Regardless of what some claim, Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution 
(1902) is not an anarchist work. Rather, like his Fields, Factories 
and Workshops (1898, 1912), it is a work of popular science written 
by a leading anarchist thinker. Its conclusion — that cooperation 
between individuals of the same species is more beneficial that 
competition — can be agreed to without having anarchist politics, 
particularly given the wealth of evidence Kropotkin marshals to 
support his argument (he added new evidence when he revised 
Mutual Aid for the 1907 Russian edition). The book showed that 
“those animals which acquire habits of mutual aid are undoubtedly 
the fittest” because “life in societies is the most powerful weapon 
in the struggle for life, taken in its widest sense.” Thus cooperation 
provides “more chances to survive” and animals and humans “find 
in association the best arms for the struggle for life: understood, 


of course, in its wide Darwinian sense.” 

So the basic idea of mutual aid is simple enough: animals 
that cooperate together have a greater chance of survival than 
those which do not. In other words, a group of, say, apes would 
survive and reproduce far better by working together against the 
trials and tribulations nature throws at it than one whose members 
were constantly at each other’s throats. Moreover, as Kropotkin 
makes clear, the theory of mutual aid is not anti-Darwinian and he 
repeatedly notes its origins in Darwin’s own works, especially The 
Descent of Man. That he penned it in response to the speculations 
of Thomas Henry Huxley, “Darwin's Bulldog,” on 
“The Struggle for Existence in Human Society” is 
an irony which should not be forgotten. 

Given this, it comes as no surprise that the 
theory of mutual aid was later independently 
rediscovered by scientists. Robert Trivers, in The 
Evolution of Reciprocal Altruism (1971), showed 
that “under certain conditions natural selection 
favours these altruistic behaviours because in the 
long run they benefit the organism performing 
them.” This was summarized by Richard Dawkins 
in the second (and subsequent) editions of The 
Selfish Gene and its discussion of “Tit-for-Tat,” 
namely if animals cooperated by default and 
subsequently repeat (reciprocate) what another 
did previously (i.e., it will never be the first to 
defect and will retaliate against selfish behavior) 
then cooperation becomes the best evolutionary strategy. 

Dawkins rightly suggests that “Tit for Tat” ensures animals 
“prosper from mutual co-operation” and does so by rewarding 
cooperative behavior and punishing those who do not recipro- 
cate. This echoes Kropotkin, who argued that the uncooperative 
would be penalized, that “selfish” individuals would be “treated as 
an enemy, or worse” by their fellows. While not the focus of his 
book (which was to document the cooperative behavior so many 
Victorian scientists denied), a close reading of Mutual Aid shows 
that it addresses the issue of individuals abusing the cooperative- 
ness of their colleagues. Kropotkin acknowledged that “anti-social 
instincts continue to exist” but “natural selection continually must 
eliminate them” as those with “predatory inclinations” would be 
“eliminated in favour of those who understand the advantages of 
sociable life and mutual support.” Life in common meant while 
individual competition existed, these “unsociable instincts have 
no opportunity to develop, and the general result is peace and 
harmony” for “[i]f every individual were constantly abusing its 
personal advantages without the others interfering in favour of 
the wronged, no society-life would be possible.” 

Thus Kropotkin postulated the mechanism by which coopera- 
tive behavior could flourish long before Trivers’ work and “Tit- 
for-Tat.” Unsurprisingly, he stressed the need for social pressure to 
minimize anti-social behavior in an anarchist society in such works 
as Anarchist Morality and Conquest of Bread (both published before 
Mutual Aid). Kropotkin’s cooperators are not “suckers,” to use Rich- 
ard Dawkins terminology, but rather “grudgers,” individuals who 
cooperate but “if any individual cheats them, they remember the 
incident and bear a grudge.” In this way, individuals who cooperate 
flourish while those who abuse the helpfulness of their neighbors 
suffer and eventually disappear into an evolutionary dead-end. 

Mutual aid is now a staple of evolutionary theory, but better 
known by Trivers’ nomenclature, “reciprocal altruism.” As Stephen 


Jay Gould noted in his classic (if unfortunately titled) essay “Kro- 
potkin was no crackpot” concluded, “Kropotkin’s basic argument 
is correct. Struggle does occur in many modes, and some lead to 
co-operation among members of a species as the best pathway 
to advantage for individuals.” Moreover, Kropotkin showed that 
“mutual aid must benefit individual organisms in Darwin's world 
of explanation” and so “did include the orthodox solution as his 
primary justification for mutual aid.” (Bully for Brontosaurus) Other 
biologists and naturalists have made the same point. 

This is not the only aspect of Trivers’ ideas which Kropotkin 
predated by decades. Trivers suggested that a “very 
agreeable feature of my reciprocal altruism, which 
I had not anticipated in advance, was that a sense 
of justice or fairness seemed a natural consequence 
of selection for reciprocal altruism. That is, you 
could easily imagine that sense of fairness would 
evolve as a way of regulating reciprocal tenden- 
cies.” Yet this had been anticipated in Mutual Aid: 

Moreover, it is evident that life in societies 

would be utterly impossible without a corre- 

sponding development of social feelings, 

and, especially, of a certain collective sense 

of justice growing to become a habit... And 

feelings of justice develop, more or less, with 

all gregarious animals. 

Here it is worthwhile noting that mutual aid is 
not the same as altruism. While the latter, strictly 
defined, implies a sacrifice to the giver and a benefit to the receiver, 
mutual aid implies a benefit to both parties. Thus a wolf pack coop- 
erates because by so doing the individual animals will have access to 
more food than if they hunted alone. Likewise, their prey cooperate 
because it gives them a better chance of defending themselves and 
their offspring against the wolves. Thus the desire to survive drives 
cooperation rather than some vague altruistic sentiment. 

Yet mutual aid is related to altruism for, as Kropotkin put it in 
an article in the Nineteen Century later revised for his book Ethics, 
“Mutual Aid-Justice-Morality are thus the consecutive steps of an 
ascending series.” Morality “developed later than the others” and 
so was “an unstable feeling and the least imperative of the three.” 
Mutual aid simply ensured “the ground is prepared for the further 
and the more general development of more refined relations.” 

The idea that morality has evolved as a product of social life 
is also becoming well-established in modern science. Dawkins 
summarized this work in 7he God Delusion which has a useful 
discussion of “Does our moral sense have a Darwinian Origin?” 
However, Dutch primatologist Frans de Waal is better informed 
on the origins of the ideas Dawkins popularizes, noting how Kro- 
potkin was the first among those who had “pondered the origins 
of a cooperative, and ultimately moral, society without invoking 
false pretence, Freudian denial schemes, or cultural indoctrination. 
In this they proved the true followers of Darwin.” (Primates and 
Philosophers : how morality evolved) So cooperation and altruism 
are as “Darwinian” as competition and selfishness, as the likes of 
Dawkins himself has shown. 

Thus mutual aid explains the evolution of both cooperation, 
justice and altruism, all facts documented in animal life which have 
caused “nature, red in tooth and claw” biologists some concern (if 
they acknowledge it at all) as their theory suggests these simply 
cannot exist. Yet the very fact that “evolutionary theory” could even 
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class influences on the scientists “discovering” it. Simply put, any 
“laws of evolution” which cannot explain cooperative and altruistic 
behavior given their widespread existence are far from complete. 

A recent example of this ideological blindness is shown by the 
discovery of ant colonies which include genetically unrelated ants. 
Mainstream socio-biology explains ant cooperation by colonies shar- 
ing a common genetic heritage (just as kinship is used to explain 
animal cooperation within groups). These mega-colonies, according 
to some so-called scientists, violate “the laws of evolution.” Yet they 
do no such thing: they simply violate their theory of evolution, 
which is clearly incomplete. Kropotkin, in contrast, would have 
had little difficulty in explaining why the ants cooperate — rather 
than wage war over resources, expending energy killing or being 
killed, they use that time and energy to work together to best uti- 
lize those resources and so secure a better existence for themselves 
and ensure their offspring survive. It is surely a delightful cosmic 
coincidence that these super-colonies are flourishing in the Jura 
Mountains, birthplace of revolutionary anarchism. 

Yet, because Kropotkin died before the genetics breakthrough, 
some suggest that he provides no mechanism by which the traits 
required by mutual aid are inherited. This is true, as he lived before 
the definitive triumph of Mendelian inheritance within biology. Yet 
the same can be said of Darwin and that does not mean rejecting 
natural selection. Accepting Darwin's theory, Kropotkin argued 
that cooperation within a species ensures that individual animals 
and their offspring have a better chance of survival in the face of 
a hostile environment. In short, the same mechanism Darwin 
pointed to was at the heart of mutual aid. 

While Kropotkin did champion Lamarckian theories of 
inheritance against what he considered the baneful influence of 
August Weismann, this aspect of his ideas is no more required for 
mutual aid that Darwin's pangenesis is for natural selection. So it 
must be stressed that Kropotkin’s Lamarckian tendencies and his 
opposition to Weismann, while now recognized as wrong, can be 
understood in the context of the ideological (rather than scientific) 
debates of the time. Lamarckian ideas were scientifically respect- 
able then — and remained so until the 1930s — and Kropotkin had 
no difficulty proving Darwin's own acceptance of them and how 
these came increasingly to the fore in subsequent editions of On 
the Origins of Species (in articles written for the Nineteenth Century 
after Mutual Aid was published). 

Kropotkin was rightly worried that Weismann’s arguments 
about heritability meant that an organism was unaffected by its 
environment. This came to the fore in the debates on eugenics 
which, as Kropotkin acidly noted, reflected “all the hatred of the 
upper classes of England against the poor of their nation.” Thus 
the notion that the environment had no impact on an organism 
reflected the reactionary notion that individuals were ‘born bad’ 
and so changing their social conditions was pointless, leaving 
serialization of those deemed ‘unfit’ or ‘degenerate’ as the only 
alternative. Kropotkin rightly replied that “the great problem of 
medicineand social hygiene is to eliminate the conditions which always 
produce new degenerate families” which “contradicts the rantings 
of the ‘eugenicists.”” (“Comment lutter contre la dégénérescence: 
Conclusions d’un professeur de physiologie,” Les Temps Nouveaux, 
8 and 15 November 1913) 

We now know that genetic heritability, whether it is high or 
low, implies nothing about modifiability which is deeply impacted 
by environmentand so nature and nurture interact. In other words, 
while Kropotkin — like Darwin — has been proven wrong in his 


favored assumptions on the mechanism by which animals evolve, 
he was right to stress the impact of environment influences on 
individuals in terms of how their genetic inheritance develops. 
Ironically, the “hard” inheritance he spent so much time trying 
to refute between 1910 and 1914 actually provides a more secure 
basis for Kropotkin’s position for Lamarckian evolutionary processes 
could mean that, given sufficient State repression, cooperative 
instincts could disappear. However, it should not be forgotten that 
Kropotkin recognized that cooperative instincts reflected a long 
evolutionary history and always rejected the more superficial claims 
against Lamarckian theories (such as the notion that cutting off the 
tails of mice would soon produce a tailless offspring). 

If conditions can shape individual animals and how they 
develop, the same can be said of how mutual aid instincts express 
themselves. Kropotkin was well aware that social conditions can 
impact on how much mutual aid was practiced in a given group 
or by an individual. This is why he wholeheartedly supported both 
class struggle and social revolution as the means of bolstering mu- 
tual aid tendencies within humanity — not least by eliminating the 
class divisions within it. Unsurprisingly, then, Mutual Aid indicates 
unions, strikes and cooperatives as expressions of mutual aid within 
current society, being the means by which working class people can 
defend themselves against the hostile environment of capitalism. 

So it is important to stress that Kropotkin did not, as many 
like to suggest, ignore the fact of individual conflict within groups. 
As the subtitle of Mutual Aid indicates, he was well aware that it 
was simply “a factor of evolution” and he explicitly noted that 
his book was simply the first stage of a wider work which would 
seek to evaluate the relative importance of both factors in evolu- 
tion. Thus Mutual Aid was deliberately one-sided in the sense of 
documenting beyond reasonable doubt that cooperation existed 
within nature, proving a fact which many scientists denied or dis- 
missed as little more than wishful thinking. It was, as Kropotkin 
stressed, “a book on the law of Mutual Aid, viewed at as one of 
the chief factors of evolution — not of all factors of evolution and 
their respective values.” 

As Mutual Aid shows, humanity's tendency to cooperate as 
equals faces our tendency to exploit and oppress others. He sketches 
how this conflict through the centuries is expressed in the rise and 
fall of institutions of mutual aid within the people and the corre- 
sponding rise and fall of ruling classes above them. Yet Kropotkin 
also saw the positive aspect of the self-assertion which so often 
destroyed or exploited cooperation for the benefit of the few. So 
while he indicated how individuals and classes can and do oppress 
and exploit their fellows (and how mutual aid institutions arise to 
resist that), he also argued that even the best social organization 
can become crystallized and a hinderance to social evolution and 
individual flourishing. When that happens, then self-assertion is 
essential to break up these once useful but now stifling organiza- 
tions and customs, renewing society from the dead weight of the 
past while remaining true to the values of mutual aid. Rebels are 
needed both to resist hierarchy and social pressures gone wrong. 
Such self-assertion, he suggests, was essential in the past, today 
and in any free society of the future to ensure social progress and 
individual freedom. 

Too conclude, rather than a product of rose-tinted glasses or 
ideologically drive, Mutual Aid takes a dispassionate perspective 
on nature. It documents the many examples of cooperation within 
species, shows why it develops and points to the mechanism by 
which it is maintained. As such, it predates the conclusions of 


modern sociobiology by decades, which would have undoubtedly 
pleased Kropotkin as he repeatedly —for example, in Modern Science 
and Anarchy (1913) — linked anarchism to developments within 
numerous branches of science. 

With the 100" anniversary of his death, we should not forget 
that Kropotkin’s impact was wider than just anarchism. His contri- 
butions to evolutionary theory, while not without a few dead ends, 
should be better known outside the movement as well as being a 
source of pride within it. Kropotkin was far more than the writer 
of Mutual Aid. Just as he was a world-renowned scientist, he was 
a world-renowned revolutionary. His writings present a critique of 
modern society, an appealing vision of a better society and, just as 
importantly, a strategy of transforming the former into the latter. 
All three are still relevant. 
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Cooperation and socialism 
(LES TEMPS NOUVEAUX, 27 JULY 1895) 


It is necessary to refer to the thirties and forties of this century 
in order to realize the enthusiasm with which cooperation was 
envisaged, or “association” as they used to say in France, and to 
appreciate the audacity of Proudhon who dared to attack it head-on. 

Association, in the ideas of that time, was to change everything. 
In order to avoid paying a formidable tribute to the intermediaries 
of commerce, a group of workers cooperated to buy a sack of flour 
together and sold it to the members of the group at cost, plus some 
minimal administrative expenses. And, little by little, by dint of 
privation and struggle, this group succeeded in attracting others 
and providing each other with whatever they consumed at 20 or 
30 percent below the prices of commercial suppliers. 

This little experiment was to gradually reform the world. The 
small cooperation would spread, it would eventually encompass 
all workers. It would remove intermediaries. Bread, meat, housing 
would be provided at the cost price: the worker would emancipate 
himself from the intermediate vulture. He would gain the habit 
of association, of managing his own affairs. He would see at first 
hand the advantages of communism and gradually acquire broader 
views on national and international relations. 

Then, using a share of the profits to expand business, we would 
create producer groups. Instead of purchasing cloth or shoes from 
the capitalist manufacturer, associations for production would be 
formed which would provide consumer associations with all they 
buy today from capitalist vultures. Gradually, these would be 
eliminated from production as well as from consumption. And 
if the workers succeeded in forcing the State to open credit for 
production for them (the Louis Blanc project, later adopted by 
Lassalle and still in vogue in socialist democracy), the economic 
revolution would be made. 

The worker, freed from the capitalist, would be in possession 
of the tools necessary to produce. He would enjoy the full product 
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of his work. With the aid of labor notes, which enabled the worker 
to buy without waiting until his products are sold, it was the social 
revolution accomplished. 

kkk 

It would not be fair to treat the cooperative movement as 
insignificant. On the contrary. In England and Scotland, more 
than 1,600,000 people and households are members of consumer 
cooperatives. Cooperatives are found everywhere, especially in the 
towns and villages of the North. Their business amounts to billions 
of francs. And the central wholesale cooperative in Manchester, 
which supplies everything to local cooperatives, is a tremendous 
establishment with multi-story shops covering a whole neighbor- 
hood, not to mention its huge warehouses in the docks of Liverpool. 
It sends its five or six ships to look for tea in China, it buys sugar 
from India, butter from Denmark, cotton goods from the largest 
producers, and so on... 

— “Suppose [there was] a social revolution in Manchester,” I 
asked the administrators, “Could you feed and clothe the whole city, 
and distribute produce in all neighbourhoods [guartiers]?” —“With 
our equipment, our arrangements and men of good will, it would 
be done in twenty-four hours. Provide money or credit to buy — 
there would be no shadow of difficulty,” was the immediate answer. 

And that is true. You must see the establishment to understand 
the correctness of the statement. 

kkk 

Moreover, the tendency has been for some time to form associa- 
tions for production on a large scale that manufacture essentials. 
After a number of failures, the English [and Scottish] cooperators 
succeeded in making their shoe factories, their flour mills and 
their bakeries run smoothly. Already, a third of the bread eaten by 
the 686,000 inhabitants of Glasgow is provided by cooperatives. 

In a word, the English and Scottish cooperators have had 
considerable success; they area force that is still growing. Only, this 
success is such that the first cooperators would have turned away 
in disgust; for, until the last three or four years when the socialist 
spirit began to pervade the cooperatives as well as the bourgeoisie 
itself, the English cooperatives remained the fortresses of worker 
bourgeoisism. 

kkk 

As for their direct effects on the well-being of the worker, 
these are very small. 

Our Swiss readers will remember the misery that reigned at 
La Chaux-de-Fonds in 1877-78. They opened a municipal can- 
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teen where they had a good meal at a low price. But already two 
months after the opening of the canteen, the rent of the rooms 
within a half-kilometre radius of the canteen had risen by at least 
five francs a month — “But Monsieur can pay five francs more for 
the room as he will be a stone’s throw from the canteen,” replied 
the ladies with a sweet smile. 

The English big bourgeoisie did more: it imposed the profit 
sharing due to the cooperatives. A few years ago, a Newcastle 
cooperator brought us to an old miner who was to familiarize us 
with the advantages of cooperation and he did so in these terms: 

Well, you see. With wages of 9 shillings per week, I live today 

just as well as I lived twenty years ago with 16 shillings. And 

this [is] thanks to the cooperatives. The house belongs to me; 

I bought it through the cooperative and have no rent to pay. I 

save at least thirty percent on everything I buy. And my nine 

shillings are enough where sixteen hardly sufficed. 

Our question is anticipated: “But why did he earn only 9 shil- 
lings instead of 16?” And the response is likewise anticipated: “The 
work is not required; we only work three days a week!” 

In other words: since the capitalist has every interest in keep- 
ing an army of miners who will work only three days a week and 
who, at the moment when coal prices rise, will be able to double 
production — he does. He does on a large scale what the good 
ladies of Chaux-de-Fonds did on a small scale. He profits from 
the cooperative. 

These two sketches — two small parts of reality — summarize 
the history of cooperatives. The cooperative can increase the 
welfare of the worker; that goes without saying. But in order that 
the worker may not lose all the benefit as a result of a wage-cut, 
increased unemployment, economic rent on land and, therefore, 
rents always going up, and taxes always growing — for the benefit 
gained by the abolition of the middle-man not to be stolen by 
the landlord, the banker, the boss and the State, he must attack 
head-on this new cooperative of vultures; he must fight them by 
the hunger or the torch of strikes, by conspiracy and revolt. And 
if he does not do this — he has worked for the other cooperative, 
that of the vultures. 

We always come to the same point. The struggle, the war against 
the exploiter always remains the only weapon of the exploited. 

But there is worse. 

While struggle, by the strike, the war with the machines, the 
war against the landlord (which takes a thousand different aspects 
according to the localities), and the revolt against the State unites 
workers — these expedients, such as cooperatives, divide them. 

Indeed, until the last three or four years there were no worse 
bosses in England that cooperators. Their congresses of 1886 and 
1887 were striking in this respect. The selfishness of the coopera- 
tors, especially in the North, has been one of the greatest obstacles 
to the development of socialism in this part of England. The fear 
of losing the little that they had acquired after so many struggles 
— man always loves what he has fought for — stood like a barrier 
against all propaganda for solidarity, either during strikes or in the 
propaganda of socialist ideas. It was much easier to convert a young 
bourgeois to socialism than bring a cooperator to it. 

kkk 

This is changing now, we hasten to openly admit. Certainly, 
this is changing; but the “how” of the change is highly instructive. 
This is changing, because others alongside them have done better. 

Indeed, during the last miners’ strike in Yorkshire everyone 
read with amazement that the Manchester wholesale cooperative 
had donated in one go 125,000 francs into the strike fund. We 


can imagine the effect of this contribution on the outcome of the 
strike. But they did better. We are told that the central cooperative 
has provided credit of nearly one million francs to the small local 
cooperatives in the miners’ villages, and whoever knows how much 
the denial of all credit is an article of faith amongst cooperators 
will even better appreciate this advance which permitted the local 
cooperatives to provide credit to the miners. 

Reliable friends tell us, furthermore, that in new production 
associations the relations between worker-workers and worker- 
bosses are changing completely, and we hasten to admit that this 


is the case. 
kkk 


But where does this new wind which is blowing in the co- 
operatives come from? 

The “theoreticians,” of course! The cooperatives also feel the 
breath of socialism which makes recruits today even in the enemy 
camp of the bourgeois. 

Fifty years ago, two distinct currents took shape within the 
socialists. One wanted to be “practical” and launched themselves 
into aseries of expedients. “Since the workers are not communists,” 
they said, “they must be made communists by personal interest. 
The cooperative based on personal egoism will accustom them to 
communism.” And for fifty years they have practiced this expedi- 
ent, with the results that we know. 

But, fortunately, there were also “theoreticians,” the “hare- 
brained,” amongst the socialists. They did not want to hear talk 
of the communist spirit developed by narrow financial selfishness. 
They turned their backs on expedients (just as we anarchists turn 
our backs today on political and economic expedients). They fol- 
lowed their natural course. 

Two divergent lines have thus been produced in this way. 
The men of expedients followed one, the socialists followed the 
other. — “You are theorists, dreamers, fools, madmen,” they said to 
the others; “you should become practical, create cooperatives and 
the rest!” To which they replied with lofty defiance and followed 
their path — the path of propaganda and revolt against the whole 
entirety of modern civilization, against all forms of exploitation 
simultaneously. 

kkk 

And they were a thousand times right. The two lines diverged 
more and more. And now, when socialism, in its entirety, and 
anarchy, in its entirety, have made a profound impression on the 
ideas of the century, when the revolt against all economic and 
statist exploitation has made recruits in all social strata — the “ex- 
pedientists” are also reached and their league begins to pour into 
the socialist current. 

It will be forced to pour into it entirely. Otherwise, it would 
belong to the world that is departing and would be condemned 
to disappear. 

kkk 

Can we ask, after this, whether the socialists were right to 
refuse compromises and remain “theoreticians,” as the bourgeois 
liked to say? If they returned to the cooperative current — false 
at its very root, since it was based on the partial liberation of the 
individual, in only a small part of his servitudes — if the socialist 
current poured into cooperation, it was drowned there, it became 
unrecognizable, it lost its very essence; it became neither flesh nor 
fowl — a compromise. 

But it preferred to remain in its isolation. Rather be a few than 
lose its distinctive features, sacrificing the best of its thought! And 
it ended by forcing the other current to give everything it had to 


give, to fully develop and, then, pour its waters into the socialist 
movement. 

Absolutely the same thing happens with the anarchist current. 
We know that in the social revolution the association of consumers 
and producers will be one of the forms of the emerging society. But 
not this association which aims to pocket its surplus-value or its 
profit. And we spread all our thought, we fan all our revolt against 
the world that is departing. We spread our ideas everywhere, in 
the trade union, in the cooperative as well as in the unorganized 
working masses — and by doing this, since we are in the right — 
we will eventually pour all these partial currents into one great 
current: anarchy. 


Economic Action or 
Parliamentary Politics 


(LES TEMPS NOUVEAUX, 25 JUNE 1910) 
Let us recall once more the essence of the ideas inspired by the 
international proletariat when it awoke during the years 1866-1870. 

After being convinced during the 1848 Revolution that even 
the most radical of the bourgeoisie had neither the intention nor 
the ability to solve the social problem, and that they would not 
stop at mass massacre to prevent the proletarians from reaching 
that by the revolutionary route: after assuring themselves, later, 
that the Caesarism in which a certain number of proletarians had 
had confidence in would not and could not do otherwise than the 
bourgeoisie; after having understood, finally, the weakness of the 
proletariat as long as it did not rally around a general idea and did 
not itself elaborate a clear conception of the solution to the social 
problem — intelligent workers had agreed upon this idea: 

1) To organize themselves internationally by trade to conduct 
a vigorous, direct, struggle against the capitalists in the workshop, 
the factory, the construction site — by the strike or by any other 
available means; 

2) To study in every group and local and regional federation 
the various solutions to the social problem, with the aim of trans- 
ferring the land and all the tools of production and exchange to 
the producers and consumers themselves. 

To thus awaken in the working masses the consciousness of 
their interests and their power: to make them understand the ne- 
cessity, for all of humanity, of a profound revolution which would 
restore to society the immense capital accumulated by the work of 
all during the course of the centuries; to study, amongst the work- 
ers themselves, the means to accomplish this immense economic 
revolution, which France tried to sketch by its communes and its 
sections in 1793 and, later, with the support of the State in 1848. 
Such was the problem that was taking shape, still vaguely perhaps, 
but was already emerging in the consciousness of the workers of 
the Latin countries and England. 

xk 

The Revolution of 1848, followed by the Empire of Napo- 
leon III, and the Owenist movement in England, followed by the 
bourgeois selfishness of Chartism, had opened the eyes of a certain 
number of proletarians. 

Before 1848, the hopes of proletarians had been awakened by 
socialist propaganda — Saint Simonian and Fourierist in France, 
Owenist in England. This awakening represented a real force, espe- 
cially as the bourgeois daily press then had not yet reached the extent 
which it has today, and that the socialism before 1848 — bolder, 
more humanitarian, and much deeper than the State capitalism 


and sociological metaphysics preached today under the label of 
socialism — had an infinitely stronger hold over the intellectuals 
of the time. Let us remember only Eugene Sue, George Sand, the 
socialist and populist spirit of the literature of the Romantic period. 

So, when the days of February [1848] came, the blue blouses 
overthrow the bourgeois parliamentary royalty. And for three 
months the advanced minds of the whole of Europe followed, 
anxiously, the work of the labour Commission of Luxembourg, 
hoping to learn from it the practical basis for great social reform. 

All this ended, as is well known, with the impotence of the 
Luxembourg [commission], with the massacres of June, with 
the panicked persecution of socialism by the Blue Terror of the 
bourgeoisie... 

After that, we could still see the impotence, the inability of the 
republican Chamber elected in 1849, which had more than 120 
social-democratic representatives sent by more than two million 
voices — all to end up with Caesarism. With the support, let us say 
it, and especially with the indifference of a large part of the social- 
ists, after the revolutionary elements were massacred or paralysed 
during and after the defeat of the proletariat in June 1848. 

Initially President, then Emperor, Napoleon II], after having 
shotand deported the republicans, promised in his turn the abolition 
of the proletariat and ended in the mire of Compiégne. Thinking 
Europe understood the meaning of these two terrible lessons. 

kkk 

Then a quite natural conclusion just imposes itself. 

Never to count on the radical or other bourgeois. They have 
had their time. Now, even the most well-intentioned amongst them 
will be either useless or dangerous if the workers do not take into 
their hands social emancipation. A large, powerful /abor organisa- 
tion is necessary to do this. The emancipation of the workers must 
be the task of the workers themselves, proclaimed the International. 

And it is direct, economic emancipation that must be aimed 
for, added the French who had already experienced the radical 
republic in 1848. 

“Through the Republic to the Social Revolution,” is an illu- 
sion. We will make the social Revolution or, at least, we will begin 
it — or we will have the Republic only in name. 

Having that, in principle, the workers would, first and fore- 
most, form a separate group. Certainly, the great principles of 
liberty, of equality, of fraternity proclaimed in 1789 remain true 
for the workers, as for any other class in society. That must never 
be forgotten. Sacrificing these principles to give power to a social- 
ist savior — as was sometimes thought before the coup d’état of 
December 1851 — would have been a crime, especially said the 
French, who no longer believed in Caesarism. 

The few liberties acquired at the price of so much blood remain 
a precious heritage, doubly cherished by the worker—a heritage that 
must always be increased, without ever letting it decrease. But, with 
this, it must not be forgotten either that those who produce all social 
wealth have a thousand interests of their own. The factory, the mill, 
the building site, the mine, is a whole world — intimately linked 
without doubt to the political structure of society, but a world apart. 

The relations of Capital and Labor is the interest that prevails 
there. The essence of every society is made up of the intimate orga- 
nization of these three immense branches: consumption, exchange 
of products, and the production of wealth. And those who produce 
this wealth are the only ones able to express their views on all that 
concerns this immense organization. 

More than that. Since Capital and Labor are two hostile camps 
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in continual struggle — one to reduce Labor to submission and the 
other to free itself from the yoke of Capital — Labor must itself 
organize its forces, which it can only do by remaining on the terrain 
of its own struggle. 

And when it feels the strength to stipulate terms to Capital, 
it will have to do it — not with cap in hand asking admission into 
capitalist Parliaments. It will have to do it in a body, dealing on 
an equal footing with the power formed by capitalism — “like the 
proletarians who withdrew to Mount Aventine,” as it was often 
said at that time in the International. 

Conscious of the strength that the intelligent conception 
of what they want will give them, workers will stipulate to the 
Capitalists the terms they want, and they will make them accept. 

kkk 

Furthermore, Parliament is the not place where we can discuss 
with the slightest chance of success the thousand questions arising 
from the relations between Capital and Labor. 

We read the other day that the miners in the north of England 
would strike against the eight hour day law passed by the English 
Parliament. And that reminds us of the very fair words of old 
Gladstone. When they came to ask him to pass the eight hour day 
law in Parliament — “J hesitate to do it,” he said. “Let the English 
workers discuss this matter well and agree upon it. If they do, they 
will let me know and then I promise that I will put everything at 
their service to get the law passed.” 

This response was deeper than it was previously thought. Indeed, 
it was not in Parliament that it was necessary to discuss whether 
the eight-hour day should be made /egal for all. If the workers, or 
only a large minority of workers, agreed to impose the right-hour day 
on the bosses, the eight-hour day would become an accomplished fact. 

But a /egal day represented a double danger. 

First, because a certain number of workers — notably the 
Durham miners — were already working /ess than eight hours: and 
second, because once legalized, the eight-hour day would soon 
become obligatory for workers. They would not dare to work less. 
Indeed, the conservatives, like John Gorst who flirted with socialist 
politicians, expressed it differently: [fthe State imposes the eight-hour 
day on the bosses, it will also impose it on the workers. This is what 
has always made several English trade unions resist all protective 
intervention by the State, and refuse its patronage. 

They were a thousand times right, and it was regrettable that 
they have yielded to the statist sirens. The English judges who have 
just refused to grant the trade unions, taken under the tutelage of 
the State, the right to give part of their dues for the expenses for 
the election of their members of parliament were logical. Patron- 
ized — ruled! There is no way of getting around this. 

The danger, moreover, was foreseen already in the sixties when 
some of the English trade unions refused to ask the State to legalize 
and protect them like shareholders of companies. 

These workers did not want the State to intervene in their 
struggle against Capital, and they were perfectly right. Protective 
force of Capital, its intervention would only be interested and 
eventually became a danger for Labor. 

ak 

We can now understand how the English trade-unionist 
movement, reinforced by its economic experience, and the French 
worker current, reinforced by its political experience of 1848-1852 
met, were strengthened when the French came to London in 1862 
for the first universal exhibition; how they united to form the 
International Workers Association. 


wanted to create — without any relation with government — a 
powerful machine of worker war against Capital, they therefore 
acted as infinitely more profound sociologists than these sirs of 
government education think. 

xk 


We do not know what parliament would be in an egalitarian 
society in which there would be neither exploiters nor exploited. 
Probably, it would not exist at all. As it is in our current societies, 
parliament is what has replaced the camarilla, that is to say, the 
rabble of people who once had influence at Court, and placed 
themselves between the king and the people. 

Today, the mission of Parliament is also to place itself between 
the executive (the king, the cabinet, the president in the United 
States) and those they govern: preventing these from oppressing 
them too much; but at the same time, to maintain the privileges 
of the rulers and the established interests of landowners of all kinds 
and industrial companies. 

To hold the executive in check; to only grant the powers it 
demands which are needed to subdue the people and deny those 
which could be a danger to the bourgeoisie; to protect already 
established monopolies and to create new ones, without, however, 
weakening the old ones — that is the function of every parliament. 
And we must recognize that where there are a State and Govern- 
ment, this kind of control certainly represents a guarantee against 
autocracy and the rule of the camarilla. Without this it would be 
the return to the regime of the whim of the king and his minions. 

But to destroy the monopolies established by the same bour- 
geoisie, to lessen the power of the monopolists — to accomplish a 
revolution in the relations between the various classes of society, to 
abolish exploitation — no intelligent and honest man has ever said 
that it could be within the powers ofa parliament. On the contrary, 
whenever it has been a question of accomplishing the slightest of 
political or economic revolutions, those who really wanted it were 
always outside the government and national representation. 

In France, during the Great Revolution, it was the municipali- 
ties and, in the big cities, the sections, it was finally the clubs that 
were the organs for revolutionary progress. In England, it was for 
nearly a half century the trade unions -— secret at first, and then later 
openly—which undertook to conquer new rights for the people and 
which have conquered some serious concessions for the workers 
by a thousand means that were resorted to without too much talk. 

This is also what the workers of other nations tried in 1866-70, 
by founding the International. 

And it was this attempt that the socialist politicians succeeded 
in causing to be abandoned by dangling in front of the workers 
the mirage of the “conquest of power” for the last thirty years. 

Let us now see what the results were. 


How to Fight Against 
Degeneration: Conclusions of a 
Professor of Physiology 


(LES TEMPS NOUVEAUX, 8 AND 15 NOVEMBER 1913) 
The bourgeoisie, assisted in this by a number of pseudo-scientists, 
is very busy at this moment with the issues of heredity and the 
measures to be taken to prevent the procreation of those whom 
the bourgeois courts have identified as “degenerate” or “criminals.” 

Last summer (1912), an international congress, specially con- 
vened for this purpose, was assembled in London under the title 
of Eugenics Congress.' For such is the name given by some English 
scientists to a science which would study the means of improving 
the human race by selective mating [/a sélection des accouplements). 

To be concerned about the economic and social conditions 
of existence of the poor classes is, according to these gentlemen, 
sentimentalism. The real way to prevent humanity declining would 
be “Eugenics.” 

For five or six days, during this congress we witnessed a flood 
of speeches, throughout which could be seen all the hatred of the 
upper classes of England against the poor of their nation. These, 
to hear the “scientific” advocates of the ferocious rich, could only 
bea collection of drunks, idlers, degenerates who by their presence 
poison the life of the well-to-do classes, and who must be got rid 
of at any cost. 

The piéce de résistance of the Congress was the report of a 
eugenic committee based in the United States. There was much 
praise for the results of what the report called the sterilization of 
around a hundred individuals, locked up in the prisons of the 
North-American republic. The report did not utter a word about 
the physiological results of these “sterilizations”: it limited itself to 
affirming that many of the sterilized people were delighted with 
it — an assertion that we must accept at face value. 

Ayoung American professor, Kellogg, distinguished by his work 
in biology, made some very apt but far too moderate observations to 
combat the conclusions arrived at by most members of the congress.” 
He showed which degeneration sprang from militarism and per- 
manent armies; and an English prison chief, MacDonnell, opposed 
this idea of the “sterilisation of undesirables” with knowledge and 
good sense. For my part, taking advantage of the seven minutes that 
were allowed in the discussions to those who had not sent reports 
in advance, I made some observations. I pointed out that “eugenic” 
science did not yet exist: that it was barely constituted, and that the 
most barbaric legislative measures were already being demanded 
in the name of a future science. | indicated that it was impossible 
to fight degeneration by “sterilization” while at this moment, in 
London, tens of thousands of children, deprived of food following 
a big strike of dockers were wasting away every day and would 
feel the effects all their lives; while one-third of the total urban 
population of England lived “below the poverty line,” as English 
statisticians say (that is, earning less than 22 fr. 50 [centimes] per 
week and per family, not counting periodic unemployment), and 
that hundreds of thousands of families lived with four, five, ten, 
and twelve people in a single room. I concluded by asking: Who 
are the “degenerates” that were doomed for sterilization? Women 
workers who raised their children despite their misery, or the 
ladies of the world, no longer able to breast-feed their children? 
The degenerates in the slums, or the degenerates in the palaces? 

But these few observations by the three of us were only one 
drop beside the eugenics torrent. 


All those who spoke at this congress spoke, it goes without 
saying that, in the name of Science. However, we must distinguish 
between Science and “Scientists.” For there is Science, which is the 
whole of our knowledge of Nature, such as it gradually emerges 
from research; and there are the Scientists, some of whom, out of 
laziness of mind, take a dim view of anything that exceeds the level 
they reached in their youth, and others, who finally reaching the 
summits of academia, entirely embrace the interests of the wealthy 
classes, and bend their pseudo-science in this direction. 

Fortunately, there are always, especially amongst young sci- 
entists, a number who do not distort their conclusions to please 
the powerful, and are not afraid to reach heretical conclusions. 
This is the case of a young professor at the university of Moscow, 
N. Kabanoff, whose recent book — Sketches on the Physiology of the 
Human Body, in a state of health and illness (Moscow, 1912) — very 
scientific, although written for a wider public than that of learned 
societies — interests us in his conclusions concerning heredity and 
degeneration. 

Mr Kabanoff first studies the causes of degeneration, and he 
naturally finds that there are two sets of causes for degeneration. 
There is heredity, but there is also the influence of the environment 
— the physical and moral conditions of existence. And, comparing 
the effect of these two causes, he notes, as you might expect, the 
immense, preponderant, effect of the second cause — that of the 
conditions of existence. 

Families in which degeneration is transmitted from father to 
son do not last forever. Either they wither and disappear or else 
they improve by cross-breeding with healthy families. 

The great danger to society is therefore in the continual produc- 
tion of new families of degenerates and new causes of degeneration, 
by virtue of social and economic conditions. This obviously leads 
the author to conclude that the great problem of medicine and 
social hygiene is to eliminate the conditions which always produce 
new degenerate families. 

This conclusion will undoubtedly be answered by repeating 
what we all have heard so often in the daily newspapers: they cite the 
case of the United States family that gave rise to 1,200 degenerates 
and criminals. And they will not notice that this fact, if it is true, 
would represent the most terrible indictment against the means by 
which they are now seeking to combat the scourge of degeneration. 
For what has society been able to do for generations of degenerates, 
drunkards and “criminals” from a degenerate ancestor? — Nothing, 
but committing the crime of perpetuating and exacerbating their 
degeneration by putting them into prisons — which are themselves 
nurseries of physical, sexual and moral degeneration, and universities 
of criminality. Indeed, let them read only this book, so terrible in 
its sincerity, Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, by A. Berkman (New 
York, 1912); they shall see what prisons are in this respect, whether 
they be old or modern. 

kkk 

What is needed to combat degeneration — says Mr Kabanoff 
very well —is to increase the adaptability of the organism, and, hence, 
its adaptation to the new urban environments created by modern 
civilization. This is the goal of any progressive culture. But, to 
reach that, we need not only sufficient food and a healthy and 
attractive home; we must also increase the intensity of life — of all 
the vital processes. But this can only be achieved by the variety of 
work, by the interest and stimulation it gives when it ceases being 
monotonous overwork, by the exercise of intellectual and artistic 
faculties — in short, by variety of interests, by the development 
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of individuality — by one’ intellectual enlargement and expansion. 

Modern progress helps to make these things possible. The 
decentralization of industries, the dispersal of industries in garden- 
towns, the possibility of combining industrial work with work in 
the fields, the possibility for women to emancipate themselves from 
the yoke of the individual household, the possibility of setting up 
cooperative institutions [établissements sociétaires} for the education 
of children, and so on — all this, says Mr Kabanoff, helps to make 
the complete development of individuality more and more possible. 

The freedom, conquered by modern societies, to establish 
all kinds of societies to improve their conditions by all kinds of 
application of mutual aid and cooperation — freedom to which is 
added the ever growing autonomy of village and urban commu- 
nities (that is to say of administrative organs approaching closer 
and closer to the population itself), as well as the free school that 
elevates the faculties of the child instead of depressing them — all 
this contributes to the same direction. 

After showing once again how much it is necessary to exercise 
your intellectual faculties in a variety of directions (intellectual, 
poetic, artistic, love of nature, etc.), as the first condition for ob- 
taining the necessary strength of resistance for the nervous system; 
and having indicated that the conditions of social hygiene required 
to achieve this do not yet exist, Professor Kabanoff concludes his 
work with the following few pages, which I translate in full. 

From the above it is clear that the most essential condition 
for combating morbid heredity [/érédité maladive] and the 
degeneration of society is to organise all life on the principles 
of mutual aid and co-operation. 

Indeed, it is doubtful that there exist other conditions that can 
yield the same maximum degree of impressions, increase the 
vigour of the individual, contribute to the development of his 
individuality and promote the same degree of social education, 
than co-operation, based on “mutual aid” and not on charity. 
But, apart from that, mutual aid and co-operation are of 

the utmost importance in the fight against all that prevents 
the real sanitation and progress of society, in other words, 
against that which hinders the action of measures aimed at 
combating morbid heredity. 

For, indeed, it is only through the free play of all varieties 

of mutual aid and co-operation that we can arrive at the 
complete development of the individual, which is not only 
the condition of all progress, but also its essence, its goal. 

In order to apply the principles of co-operation and mutual 
aid in life, the complete freedom of organisations is indis- 
pensable. It is necessary that all varieties of collaboration and 
mutual aid, co-operation and companionship can develop 
freely. And at the same time, it is also essential that a corre- 
sponding change in economic and social conditions take 

place, so that everyone can take part in the various kinds of 

co-operation and consider their relations with other indi- 

viduals in a conscious and intelligent way. In other words, a 

certain material well-being, a certain leisure and a sufficient 
intellectual development are the first conditions. 

Finally, it is also necessary that the principles of local 
autonomy (of se/f-government, as the English say) are applied 
at all levels; it is necessary, in addition, that this local 
autonomy must be applied so that, as far as possible, the 
population itself, and not representatives, take a direct part 
in all local affairs. And it is necessary for this autonomous 
organisation of small administrative units to possess the 
broadest rights, the largest freedom in the management of 
local affairs and in the performance of local firms. 


I omit here some repetitions to better explain his idea. 
Organised in this way the local administration, representing 
a special form of free co-operation, would be, with all other 
forms of co-operation and mutual aid, the best school for 
developing social instincts, social solidarity and public initia- 
tive. At the same time, it would also be the best means to 
achieve economic freedom, as well as political freedom; that is 
to say, the freedom to dispose of your time and your person 
in general, the possibility of rest, the freedom to move — not 
in theory only, but in reality; in short, a freedom which 
represents material well-being and independence: intellectual 
freedom, that is to say, liberation from tradition, the freedom 
of a being which thinks, and finally moral freedom. For moral 
servitude is submission to the established traditions of good 
and evil, even though these traditional conceptions are not 
in accord with what we consider as bad and immoral in the 
depths of our thought. 
To liberate yourself of this dependency (as to achieve intel- 
lectual freedom), it is obviously necessary to have at the same 
time a profound respect for every human person, for every 
individuality. For, indeed, there can be no personal freedom if 
we do not practice the same freedom for everyone. The concep- 
tion of freedom, by its very essence, is a reciprocal conception 
(and this is especially true if you seek to raise the moral health 
of society); because moral freedom means the absence of any 
imposition, including the moral imposition of one individual 
on another. 
Only when this freedom, broad and expansive in every 
direction, exists, will each individual be able to develop all 
his faculties and his forces. Today, with our privileges of 
birth and of fortune, of education and of class, which exist 
alongside black misery and ignorance, men are placed in 
extremely unequal conditions in the struggle for existence. 
That is why it always happens that victory in this struggle 
belongs to those who are ill-adapted by their natural capaci- 
ties to the needs of society, or to families that have fallen into 
degeneration, which becomes a cause of harm for society. 
Furthermore, those who are well adapted, thanks to their 
natural abilities, not only cannot develop all their strengths 
and faculties, but often they perish in the struggle, which 
is again an unmitigated waste for society. These two causes 
thus diminish the proportion of well-adapted individuals and 
contribute to the degeneration of society, taken as a whole. 
Thus, it is only by guaranteeing a full and broad freedom to 
all members of society, and by organising all life on the basis 
of co-operation and mutual aid, that the progress of degener- 
ation in a society can be reduced to a minimum and brought 
back to their natural limits. 
Here is finally a sensible and scientific voice that is heard and 

which, obviously, contradicts the rantings of the “eugenicists.” 


NOTES: 1. The First International Eugenics Congress took place in 
London on July 24-29, 1912, and was attended by around 400 del- 
egates. Bleecker van Wagenen presented information about American 
sterilization laws and propagated compulsory sterilization as the best 
method to cut off “defective germ-plasm.” The final address extolled 
eugenics as the practical application of the principle of evolution. 
(Editor) 2. Vernon Lyman Kellogg (1867-1937) wasa U.S. entomolo- 
gist, evolutionary biologist and science administrator. A delegate to 
the congress from the American Breeders’ Association, he gave a talk 
entitled “Eugenics and Militarism.” (Editor) 3. Berkman is the young 
anarchist who shot at Frick, the head of the Homestead factories, after 
the big strike in which Pinkerton gunmen slaughtered the strikers. 
He was in prison for 14 years, and he recounted his life during these 


A Zionism opposed 
to a Jewish state 


REVIEW ESSAY BY RIDHIMAN BALA]! 
Susie Linfield, The Lions’ Den. Yale University Press, 2019, 400 pp. 

In The Lions Den, Linfield examines the relationship between 
‘Zionism and “The Left.’ She asks how ‘Zionist’ became “the dirtiest 
word to the international Left?” (2) To answer these questions, she 
examines the views of eight prominent public intellectuals, before 
and after the creation of Israel in 1948. She argues that there are 
two reasons for the Left’s changing attitudes towards Israel: the 
occupation, and a shift in the Left “defining itself as anti-fascist 
to anti-imperialist, and identification with the formerly colonized 
peoples of the Third World as the main agents of social justice.” 
(4) The book is divided into three parts, Europeans, Socialists and 
Americans, consisting of eight chapters, not including the introduc- 
tion and conclusion. Out of the eight intellectuals whose views 
Linfield explores, only one is not Jewish: Fred Halliday. 

The book suffers from numerous drawbacks. First, Linfield 
does not appreciate the complex etymology of the term ‘Zionism.’ 
Although Zionism in popular discourse today unanimously refers to 
advocacy for a Jewish state, not all segments of the historic Zionist 
political movement favored the creation of an exclusionary ethno- 
religious Jewish state. Second, in many instances, particularly in the 
case of Arendt and Chomsky, she takes quotes out of context and puts 
forward interpretations which do notalign with the textual evidence 
she provides. Third, she systematically misrepresents the proposed 
United Nations Security Council (UNSC) resolution of January 
1976, claiming it “does not propose a two-state solution.” (272) 

Linfield convicts “The Left’ writ large for opposing a Jewish 
state, but neglects discussion of the Zionist movement’s own rich 
history of opposing the demand for a Jewish state. Instead, Linfield 
simply takes as her point of departure that the term has become the 
“dirtiest word to the international Left.” The group of intellectuals 
known as Brit Shalom, founded in 1925, vehemently opposed the 
creation of a Jewish state, calling instead for a binational Jewish- 
Palestinian state. In fact, the World Zionist Organization (WZO) 
did not explicitly call for a Jewish state until 1942, after the Biltmore 
conference. After the Biltmore program was adopted, members of 
Brit Shalom such as Judah Magnes and Martin Buber broke off 
from the WZO and created their own party, Ihud, calling for a 
binational settlement. While Ihud is the most familiar example 
of support for binationalism due to their elite membership, there 
was also substantial support on the ground. Hashomer Hatzair 
remained binationalist until the UN partition resolution, and the 
Kibbutz movementaspired to create the kind of Zionist movement 
which was inclusive of all ethnicities and religions. There were also 
smaller but still influential groups, like Haim Kalvarisky’s League 
for Arab-Jewish Rapprochement, close to the influential U.S. group 
Avukah. But more to the point, even though Magnes and Buber 
broke with the WZO, they continued to position themselves as 
‘Zionists.’ Indeed, they were in favor of the type of Zionism that 
rejected the demand for a Jewish state, calling instead for the forma- 
tion of a multi-ethnic, pluralistic state. Linfield, however, remains 


years in a book, remarkable as a veracious document and as a liter- 
ary work. 4. We speak, understandably, not of individualism, which 
diminishes and narrows individuality, as will be understood one day, 
no doubt, by those who are still infatuated with Nietzsche, with his 
“blond beast,” and Stirner, with his bourgeois “association of egoists.” 


indifferent to alternative conceptions of Zionism. 

The first chapter looks at Hannah Arendt, but fails to appreciate 
her contribution toward a viable bi-nationalist Zionism. Linfield 
claims Arendt “derided Jewish political sovereignty yet argued 
fervently for a Jewish army and Jewish self-defense, the Jewish right 
to Palestine, and the creation of a specifically Jewish politics and a 
specifically Jewish world.” (18, emphasis added) Linfield is correct 
to point out, that in her essay “The Jewish Armies” (1941), Arendt 
wrote “ [he defense of Palestine is part of the struggle for the freedom 
of the Jewish people.” (Arendt 1956, 137) Linfield is also correct 
that Arendt “insisted that Jewish settlement in Palestine was not 
remotely comparable to, much less synonymous with, colonialism 
or imperialism.” (24) Indeed, for Arendt, “The building ofa Jewish 
national home was not a colonial enterprise in which Europeans 
came to exploit foreign riches ... at the expense of native labor.” 
(Arendt 2007, 434-435) However, one scholar argues, “Arendt’s 
staunch support for federalism was based on her analysis of the 
precariousness of minorities in an ethnic nation state dominated 
by a majority, an analysis that had been significantly shaped by her 
experience as a Jew in interwar Europe. Only a multi-ethnic federal 
political arrangement that would separate the concept of nationality 
from the state, Arendt argued, would successfully provide minorities 
with state protection.” (Rubin, 394, emphasis added) Moreover, 
after the publication of her essay “To Save the Jewish Homeland” 
(1948), she repudiated her earlier stance of supporting a federal, 
multi-ethnic polity in Palestine and called instead for a bi-national 
state grounded in Arab-Jewish cooperation. 

Drawing on Arendt’ essay, The Jewish War that isn't Happening 
(1941-1942), Linfield offers the following quote as an indication of 
Arendt’s support for a Jewish army: “The right to take up the sword 
... can be denied to no one who has put his hand to the plow or 
trowel.” (28) However, when we follow up on Linfield’s citation, 
in The Jewish Writings (2007), we find Arendt says the following: 

Blumenfeld demonstrated his legitimacy in this regard by 
pointing out, at the very start of his address, that he was a 
stranger here and “not living among his people.” With that he 
made it clear that he spoke as a representative of the Jewish 
people in Palestine. He derived the demand for a Jewish army 
from the right to take up the sword, which can be denied to no 
one who has put his hand to the plow or trowel. (Arendt, The 

Jewish Writings (2007), 145, emphasis added) 

Here we can see that it is not Arendt herself who believes that a Jew- 
ish army is the “sine qua non of Jewish dignity,” but rather Arendt 
believes Blumenfeld, head of the Zionist Federation of Germany, 
considers a Jewish army to be essential for the Jewish people. 

Linfield does acknowledge that Arendt opposed the Biltmore 
program, and worked together with Judah Magnes to lobby against 
Israeli statehood. However, a few sentences later, Linfield says, 

Contemporary leftist critics of Israel spend a lot of energy 
lauding these organizations, which they view with hazy wist- 
fulness. Brit Shalom followers were genuine humanists. But 
they were not necessarily sharp political thinkers; a sympa- 
thetic biographer of Gershom Scholem describes them as 

‘dreamy academics whose knowledge of the Arab people was 

derived primarily from books and chats with their gardeners.’ 

(32-33) 


On the one hand it is remarkable that Linfield shows awareness of 
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organizations like Brit Shalom, Ihud, as well as people like Judah 
Magnes and Martin Buber, yet it is puzzling that she does not feel 
the need to explicate their alternative conception on Zionism. 
Linfield simply ascribes political inexperience to such groups, 
reiterating the fact they were “miniscule.” She fails to acknowledge 
that opposition to a Jewish state was a small but legitimate part 
of the Zionist movement, until the movement was overtaken by 
bourgeois nationalists seeking to establish an exclusionary ethno- 
religious Jewish state. 

Martin Buber was close friends with Gustav Landauer (1870- 
1919), the German philosopher, anarchist and avowed pacifist who 
was violently beaten to death by proto-fascists (possibly Freikorps), 
after the dissolution of the Bavarian Soviet Republic during the 
German Revolution of 1918-1919. Buber and Landauer were 
members of an anarcho-communist literary group called Neue 
Gemeinschaft (New Community). After Landauer’s murder in 
1919, Buber translated and published many of Landauer’s writ- 
ings to keep his legacy alive. Landauer’s philosophy influenced 
Bruderhof, an Anabaptist Christian movement which practices 
non-violence, as well as the Jewish Kibbutz movement. 

In the case of Arthur Koestler, it is important to keep in mind 
that Koestler was initially a Stalinist, but left the Communist Party 
of Germany in 1938. By the time the state of Israel had consti- 
tuted itself in 1948, Koestler had already become an outspoken 
anti-communist. Thus, his embrace of the reactionary Revisionist 
Zionism of Vladimir Jabotinsky and his support for hideous militias 
like Irgun is not surprising at all. The more important question to 
ask is why Linfield considers the shifting views of an ex-Stalinist, 
like Koestler, to be important for her thesis? Linfield appears to be 
suggesting that Koestler’s embrace of the Jewish state was a func- 
tion of his recent conversion to liberalism. It is also striking that 
Linfield doesn’t find it problematic that anti-Semitic stereotypes 
were accepted by many Zionists. 

The second part of the book looks at the socialist thinkers 
Maxime Rodinson, Isaac Deutscher, Albert Memmi and Fred Hal- 
liday. It is unfortunate that Linfield does not include non-Jewish 
Palestinian voices in her analysis. Nor does she include the voice 
of Bundists, secular Jewish socialists opposed to the existence of a 
Jewish ethno-state. Linfield finds it odd that “the revanchism of the 
Israeli Right [is] viewed, correctly, as reactionary, but the revanchist 
demand of the ‘right of return’ viewed as progressive.” (224) But 
not once does Linfield differentiate between its affirmation as a 
principle guaranteed under international law, vs. the demand that 
it be fully implemented, which one could argue is objectionable on 
the grounds that it is not realistic. It is important to note, however, 
the international consensus on a peaceful two-state settlement 
rejects a maximalist implementation of the ‘right of return,’ and 
only seeks a partial, symbolic return of refugees. 

Linfield’s main thesis, that the current socialists’ anti-Zionist 
consensus has gone hand-in-hand with an unfortunate 20th- 
century switch of emphasis from anti-fascism to anti-imperialism, 
is much more an indication of the bankrupt campist vision of 
“anti-imperialism” embraced by certain segments of the left (Le- 
ninists, Stalinists), than of an “angry repudiation” of ‘Zionism 
per se. Of course, ethnic states are wholly illegitimate and have no 
right to exist. Linfield’s argument hinges on a narrow, conception 
of “anti-imperialism” which eschews solidarity with the global 
proletariat and legitimates non-western imperialism as a force of 
social change. ‘This ‘dualistic’ conception of anti-imperialism, 
what Moishe Postone describes as “the anti-imperialism of fools,” 


divides the world into two antagonistic camps, in which criticism 
of one ‘camp’ serves to legitimate the ideology of the other ‘camp.’ 
As Postone (2006, 99) writes, “As a fetishized form of oppositional 
consciousness, it is particularly dangerous because it appears to be 
anti-hegemonic, the expression of a movement of the little people 
against an intangible, global form of domination.” Indeed, “the 
result is a populist antihegemonic movement that is profoundly 
reactionary and dangerous, not least of all for any hope for pro- 
gressive politics in the Arab/Muslim world.” (Postone 2006, 102) 

Moving on to the U.S. Left, the seventh chapter looks at I. F. 
Stone. Linfield describes his book This is Israel (1949) as “one of the 
most pro-Zionist books ever written.” (243) She describes Stone 
as a supporter of Israel during both the 1956 invasion of Egypt 
and the Six-Day War. But Stone’s views are much more complex. 
Stone famously penned a critique of Israel’s role in the 1967 war 
for the London Review of Books titled “Holy War” (1967). Linfield, 
however, thinks Stone deserves criticism, since “many Palestinians, 
and their allies in the Arab world, did not want peace — though he 
accused Israeli leaders of precisely that.” (254) According to Linfield, 
Stone “failed to engage, or even notice, the irredentist strain of the 
Palestinian movement and the larger Arab world.” (260) Linfield’s 
remarks are quite striking, in that, she does not even attempt to 
make an argument that the Palestinians and the Arab World “did 
not want peace.” Instead, she takes it for granted that virtually all 
of the concessions have been made by the Israeli side. 

Chapter eight, on Noam Chomsky, is highly problematic. The 
main issue is Linfield’s depiction of the proposed UNSC resolution 
of January 1976 on “The Middle East problem including the Pal- 
estinian question.” Linfield falsely claims “the resolution does not 
propose a two-state solution” (272). The resolution explicitly calls 
for Israel to “withdraw from all the Arab territories occupied since 
June 1967,” for there to be established an independent Palestinian 
state, and for “appropriate arrangements ... to guarantee ... the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and political independence of all 
states in the area and their right to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries.” (UNSC 1976, S/11940, emphasis added) 

Furthermore, Linfield’s claim that Chomsky “habitually de- 
scribes the resolution as having been ‘proposed by the PLO and the 
Arab states” is also not true. In Fateful Triangle (1999), Chomsky 
writes, “the resolution was backed by the ‘confrontation states’ 
(Egypt, Syria, Jordan), the PLO and the USSR.” (Chomsky 1999, 
67, emphasis added) Chomsky further cites Chaim Herzog, Israels 
UN ambassador at the time, who claimed, without evidence, that 
the PLO not only backed this peace plan but ‘prepared’ it. Chomsky 
correctly writes the PLO condemned “the tyranny of the veto,” 
referring to Washington’s role in blocking the resolution. Explicit 
quotes can also be found in Chomsky’s Towards a New Cold War 
(1979), in his “Afterword (1981)” where he writes “The Israeli 
objection was based primarily on the fact that this resolution speci- 
fied that ‘all the parties’ to the conflict, including the PLO, should 
participate in preparations for the conference.” (Chomsky 1979, 
267, emphasis added) Chomsky (1979, 270) correctly points out 
that in 1977, “the Israeli Knesset approved a resolution by a vote of 
92 to 4 that rejected the PLO as ‘a discussion partner for the State 
of Israel in any Middle East peace negotiations, thus rejecting in 
the clearest terms the right of self-determination.” 

Many of Linfield’s peripheral claims about Chomsky are also 
unfounded. She accuses Chomsky of showing selective concern 
for “human suffering and injustice” with respect to the Balkan 
conflicts, accusing him of being inattentive to Serb atrocities. 


(265-66) Linfield claims Chomsky denies Palestinian terrorism, 
and thinks “Israel has no security concerns and never did.” (289) 
In one instance, Linfield accuses Chomsky of claiming that Sad- 
dam Hussein had “peaceful intentions toward Israel”; however, if 
one checks Linfield’s citation, they will find that she 1) cites the 
wrong book, Middle East Illusions (1974) instead of Fateful Triangle 
(1983) and 2) cites the incorrect page number. Chomsky makes 
no positive or sympathetic remarks about Saddam Hussein on 
page “x” from Middle East Illusions, or on page “x” in The Fateful 
Triangle. In fact, in an interview with Z Magazine (“Will the US 
Invade Iraq? Noam Chomsky Interviewed by Michael Albert”), 
when asked “Has Saddam Hussein been as evil as mainstream 
media says?” Chomsky explicitly denounces Saddam: “He is as 
evil as they come, ranking with Suharto and other monsters of 
the modern era.” Linfield simply continues onward, writing, “This 
was the same Saddam who funded the most murderous Palestinian 
terrorists, such as Abu Nidal, and who would attack Tel Aviv with 
Scud missiles.” (269) 

Linfield also incorrectly accuses Chomsky of “citing himself.” 
(277) If readers follow up on her note 47, and check page 525 of 
Fateful Triangle, we find Chomsky’s note refers to page 182, which 
has an asterisked note quoting Ben Gurion, from Yediot Ahronot. 
Indeed, as Chomsky writes, “The military doctrine of attacking 
defenseless civilians derives from David Ben-Gurion, who was quite 
explicit about it, though not in public of course.” In a January 1, 
1948, entry in his Independence War Diary, Ben-Gurion writes: 

‘There is no question as to whether a reaction is necessary or 

not. The question is only time and place. Blowing up a house 

is not enough. What is necessary is cruel and strong reactions. 

We need precision in time, place and casualties. Jfwe know 

the family — [we must] strike mercilessly, women and children 

included. Otherwise the reaction is inefficient. At the place 

of action there is no need to distinguish between guilty and 

innocent. Where there was no attack — we should not strike. 

(Chomsky 1999, 182) 

The title of this essay, “A Zionism opposed to a Jewish state,” 
might sound odd to some readers. On the one hand, the existence 
of a Jewish state is opposed, on the other hand a Jewish state is 
supported in the context ofa two-state solution. The contradiction, 
however, is illusory. In principle, I believe all states are illegitimate, 
I am an anarchist. Ethnic states certainly have no right to exist. 
However, states do exist, and in many respects their internal struc- 
ture is hideous. Israel is no exception. However illegitimate their 
existence may be, it is perfectly reasonable to demand that states 
should conform to international legal norms and pursue a more 
humane foreign policy. Notwithstanding, we should be under no 
illusion that the creation of an independent Palestinian state will 
end the oppression of Palestinians. The late Eqbal Ahmad believed 
“if the Palestinians created a separate independent state alongside 
Israel, it would become another ‘Zionist’ state, exclusive and racist, 
with a large role for religion needed to help define its identity.” 
(Schaar 2015, 118) I agree with these sentiments. 

Linfield investigates the relationship between the Left and 
Zionism, but does not appreciate the complex history of Zionism. 
The question, “Is ‘Zionism’ compatible with “The Left’?” depends 
crucially on how one defines ‘Zionism’ and “The Left.’ By start- 
ing from the premise, that ‘Zionism is essentially the same thing 
as support for a Jewish ethno-state, Linfield denies legitimacy to 
alternative conceptions opposed to the existence of such states. 

Although Linfield is correct that the occupation changed the 
way leftists view Israel, her second hypothesis rests on an odd 


conception of “anti-imperialism.” With respect to Hannah Arendt 
and Noam Chomsky, readers will face a difficult time evaluating 
the accuracy of Linfield’s allegations, since she takes many quotes 
out of context. Linfield fails to include the views of any non-Jewish 
Palestinian intellectuals in her analysis. Most importantly, Linfield 
grossly misrepresents the proposed UNSC resolution of January 
1976, which Israel boycotted and the US vetoed. Contrary to 
Linfield, the resolution, backed by the PLO, the “confrontation 
states” (Egypt, Jordan, Syria) and the USSR, reaffirms UNSC 
resolution 242, and calls for a two-state settlement along the 1967 
borders, and guarantees “the sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
political independence of all states in the area and their right to 
live in peace within secure and recognized boundaries.” (UNSC 
1976, S/11940) 
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The Struggle to Break Work 


REVIEW BY ROBERT OVETZ 
Gavin Mueller, Breaking Things at Work: The Luddites Were Right 
About Why You Hate Your Job, London: Verso, 2021. 

Workis onceagain becominga central issue of our day. Although 
work controls most of our waking hours and underscores every 
major crisis today — including the pandemic, climate catastrophe, 
police terror, sexual harassment, wealth concentration, precarious 
jobs and mental health — almost no one talks about it. Work not 
only dominates our lives but is central to the system of capitalism, 
the root of these crises. Our failure to make any progress on any 
of these issues is what makes Gavin Mueller’s new book, Breaking 
Things at Work, so indispensable. Because work under capitalism has 
broken so many aspects of life it only makes sense that it’s time to 
break work. In his short, accessible book on the history and present 
of the resistance to and refusal of work Mueller has convincingly 
argued that to move past capitalism we need a strategy to resist, 
refuse and break work’s domination of life. 

The first half of Mueller’s book is a refresher lesson in the 
history of a number of anti-work movements not found in main- 
stream labor history. He scans a wide terrain, beginning with the 


early 19th century Luddites of England (9-26), who smashed the 
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the early 20th century Industrial Workers of the World (41-46), 
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who articulated the French concept of sabotage as a repertoire of 
resistance to work, “workerist” autonomist Marxism in France, 
Italy and the US (65-77), and the modern articulation of sabotage 
by cognitive workers in the legendary magazine Processed World 
(101-5). Anyone already knowledgeable of these movements can 
skip to chapters 4 and 5. 

Most importantly, Mueller concisely demonstrates how unions 
(66-69, 74-75), leftist parties (47-52), second wave feminism (85- 
91), and socialist post-work “full automators” (58-59) mistakenly 
embraced the rising productivity resulting from Taylorism (35-41) 
and the idea of robots taking our jobs so we can kick back and 
relax in a post-work world of consumer abundance. Mueller is 
right on target when he shows how unions’ embrace of automa- 
tion in exchange for tying wages to productivity increases laid the 
groundwork for short-term gains and long-term defeat of the labor 
movement. Abrogating control over work for higher wages placed 
a critical terrain of class struggle entirely under the prerogatives 
of capital, leading to the outcomes we know so well today: the 
dual paradox of too little and too much work for too many. (69) 

Mueller also traces the lineage from Lenin’s state capitalism 
(36-41) to the romantic notions of the full automators that the path 
beyond capitalism is to seize the tools of increasingly automated 
capitalist production cranking out ever more consumer goods. He 
rightly picks a fight with the full automators’ new-found discovery, 
recycled from the ideas of André Gorz and Herbert Marcuse, of 
the dream of carrying on capitalist abundance in a post-capitalist 
world. What they miss, Mueller observes, is that robots are not 
going to take our jobs as much as they are going to change them. 
While some jobs will become obsolete, new jobs will be created. 
The new technology will transform the rest of our work, includ- 
ing unwaged reproductive labor. (85-91) Mueller also reminds us 
that the opposite can happen. AI (artificial intelligence), such as 
the hilarious story of Flippy the robot (60), can fail or be defeated 
by the workers. 

Mueller insists that the era of big data-driven AI is already 
here and ubiquitous throughout work and life. Michel Foucault’s 
panopticon has spread so rapidly from gig work and Amazon 
that it can be found in all areas of work. No areas of work, from 
doctors, professors and lawyers to unwaged “digital piecework” 
such as self-check out lines, predictive analytics in policing, and 
gamification of various aspects of life such as dating apps, have 
escaped the impact of the algorithm. (114-21) The panopticon is 
not merely a privacy-invading device but what Braverman called 
“a weapon of control” (98), which, Mueller explains, “produced 
a real-time record of the labor process in the form of data.” (99) 

Mueller sets aside the broken dreams of the full automators 
to instead draw on autonomist Marxist class composition theory. 
Data-driven Al, Mueller argues, is merely the latest strategy of 
capital, “a weapon of class war” (65) used to decompose previous 
cycles of class struggle by reorganizing work (61-2), subjecting it 
to constant surveillance, assessment, Taylorist fragmentation and 
rationalization, discipline and control. Itis critical, Mueller suggests, 
to study the current technical composition of capital to understand 
how and why class struggle has been punched back on its heels for 
the past 40 years. Today big tech has become Frederick Taylor's 
digital stopwatch, always evaluating, assessing and fragmenting our 
work into ever-more-minute tasks that can be automated, in- or 
out-sourced, gamified and eliminated. Even Silicon Valley is not 
immune to class struggle by high- and low-waged tech workers 
organizing and unionizing. (130-131) 


What is needed to recompose working class power is to study 
the role of technology as a management strategy of control and 
discipline to devise new tactics and strategies of what Mueller calls 
“high-tech Luddism.” Resistance to automation, AI and robots 
are popular (129-130) and can be found everywhere people work 
and live. The key is not just identifying these new refusals of work 
but transforming them into a new militant workers’ movement 
that can rupture the dialectic of domination and take us past the 
nightmare of capitalism. 

As a model, Mueller refers to the IWW’s E.G. Flynn’s argu- 
ment for militant co-research to carry out a workers’ inquiry into 
how workers are self-organizing: “We are to see what the workers are 
doing, and then try to understand why they do it; not tell them it’s 
right or it’s wrong, but analyze the condition.” (43) Mueller draws a 
direct line from Flynn to the autonomist Marxists’ workers’ inquiry 
of the 1950-1970s to Process World's Gidget Digit’s modern use 
of sabotage deployed in the office. According to Digit, “its forms 
are largely shaped by the setting in which they take place,” which 
can be uncovered by a workers’ inquiry into the use of technology, 
changes in working conditions, conflicts with management and 
relations among workers. (103) 

For those familiar with autonomist Marxism, workers’ inquiry, 
or class composition theory, Mueller’s book will hardly be revela- 
tory. Rather, the value of Breaking Things at Work is its accessible, 
concise style for introducing these ideas and connecting them to 
the central role of big tech in transforming work and the pressing 
need to identify and circulate new forms of struggle. 

‘The only problem with Mueller’s introduction to class com- 
position theory is his misuse of some concepts, including confus- 
ing recomposition with decomposition (59), recomposition with 
technical composition and decomposition (83), recomposition for 
a new composition of capital (85 and 102), class composition for 
recomposition (103), compose for recompose (128), and composi- 
tion for recomposition. (131) These mistakes hardly detract from the 
insightfulness of the analysis and can be corrected in the next edition. 

Despite this minor blemish, Mueller’s book shines brightly as 
the latest contribution to class composition theory. We are long 
past talking about capitalism without putting work at the center 
of the focus of our struggles. To do that we need to understand 
how technology is being introduced to change work and impose 
control over workers in order to devise new tactics and strategies of 
refusal. For Mueller this can range from reverse engineering apps 
to defeat algorithmic management strategies to sabotaging robots 
in workplaces such as Amazon warehouses and hospitals and on 
the streets. (123-26) 

Mueller suggests we pursue a strategy of “decelerationist 
politics” (127-29) that can slow down the rapid introduction of 
AI and robots. This would provide tools of what I call “tactical 
rigidity” that targets technology as a site of struggle rather than a 
neutral tool. (129) This would give the working class extra time to 
recompose our power and go on the offensive while we pursue a 
new economic system focused on degrowth. (132) For those who 
read Mueller’s Breaking Things at Work, it will be clear that his 
strategy will make a critical contribution for a long time to come. 

Robert Ovetz is a precarious gig lecturer in political science at a public 
university in California. He is the editor of Workers Inquiry and Global 
Class Struggle (Pluto, 2020), author of When Workers Shot Back: 
Class Conflict from 1877 to 1921 (Brill, 2018, and Haymarket, 2019), 
book review editor of the Journal of Labor and Society, and writes about 
algorithmic management of academic workers. His next book, tentatively 
titled Capital’s Constitution, is forthcoming from Pluto Press in 2022. 


Free Speech and the 


Suppression of Dissent 


REVIEW BY JON BEKKEN 
Eric Chester, Free Speech and the Suppression of Dissent during 
World War I. Monthly Review Press, 2020. 504 pp., paper, $27. 

Any student of radical history knows that the Wilson admin- 
istration waged brutal repression against critics of its rush to war, 
torturing pacifists in military camps, jailing thousands of Wobblies 
and Socialists, and barring newspapers that criticized government 
policy from the mail. Chester, whose last book chronicled the 
government’ assault on the IWW, shows how the administration 
looked overseas to British censorship and back to military tribunals 
during the Civil War to help craft its repressive policies, carefully 
maneuvering to placate more moderate critics of the war effort (or at 
least of the repression) given the widespread opposition to entering 
the European carnage while silencing all dissent. Perhaps the biggest 
revelations are of the government's efforts to co-opt and divide the 
opposition, stringing along naive progressives and reformers with 
empty assurances of reforms and inquiries, and financing efforts 
to split more radical currents such as the Socialist Party. 

Chester delves deep into policy discussions within the Wilson 
administration, the de facto suspension of habeas corpus when 
suppressing [WW organizing in the Pacific Northwest, systematic 
surveillance and harassment of the National Civil Liberties Bureau, 
and the post-war struggle to free Eugene V. Debs and other vic- 
tims of the wartime repression. Chester argues that Debs’ Canton 
speech, for which he was imprisoned, was an effort to restore party 
unity amidst a concerted campaign to divide it, and to refute press 
claims that he had abandoned its antiwar policy. Debs’ appeal to 
the jury, Chester concludes, was both a defense of the principle 
that free speech is a basic right and reflected his confidence that 
his views were popular — that he faced prison precisely because 
the government dared not allow open debate. 

Roger Baldwin and the group around him that ultimately 
formed the American Civil Liberties Union come off rather poorly. 
As opposition to conscription and the war was outlawed, the 
Bureau turned its attention to the brutal treatment of conscien- 
tious objectors and detainees and tried to defend a limited right 
to criticize government war policy. Unwilling to publicly confront 
the repression, the Bureau increasingly found itself limited to 
asking the government to investigate its own abuses and to ac- 
cepting its false assurances that they were being corrected. Even 
these mild efforts led to intense surveillance including break-ins 
into the Bureau's offices, wiretapping its phones, and ultimately 
an armed raid where all of its records were seized. Following the 
raid Baldwin volunteered to help put the records back in order. 
Ultimately a secret agreement was reached for the Civil Liberties 
Bureau to sharply curtail its operations in exchange for its officials 
not being indicted. 

The newly formed ACLU continued this conciliatory ap- 
proach after the war ended, seeking the release of IWW and 
Socialist prisoners but secretly agreeing to press them to request 
individual pardons and accept restrictions on their conduct. Bald- 
win's efforts behind the scenes to bargain for limited releases of 
more cooperative prisoners undercut the growing movement for 
universal amnesty for the victims of the repression and fomented 
deep divisions among the prisoners (and ultimately the organiza- 
tions they returned to). This sad tale speaks to the contradiction 
between movement building and lawyers’ natural tendency to seek 


a negotiated settlement — a contradiction all the more acute when 
the government acts (as it so often does, but rarely more so than 
during World War I) with absolute contempt for basic democratic 
principles and procedural norms. 

Chester concludes by criticizing traditional approaches to 
free speech rights, arguing that in practice they offer little to no 
protection for dissent (and indeed were developed specifically to 
put a First Amendment gloss on mass imprisonment, rather than 
to protect people's rights). Instead, he argues that the right to 
openly debate matters of public policy is absolute, and that this 
principle should hold even in wartime. (He would allow prosecu- 
tion for incitement to violence against particular individuals, but 
only when “immediate, specific and explicit.” [394]) 

No doubt his most controversial argument involves efforts to 
limit free speech for fascists, often on the grounds that their every 
utterance is an appeal for violence. Ironically, Chester notes, the 
courts began requiring more than vague threats to uphold crimi- 
nal convictions only when the government was prosecuting not 
radicals, but a grand dragon of the KKK. For decades they upheld 
long prison terms and even executions against unionists and other 
radicals for opposing conscription, demanding shorter working 
hours and better conditions, boycotting employers, or advocating 
self-defense, the plight of the KKK finally moved the Supreme 
Court to the unanimous conclusion that free speech rights could 
not be cavalierly tossed aside in the name of public order. 

This, Chester argues, has direct implications for current debates. 
Many liberals demand the government control hate speech and 
disinformation (as right-wingers call for similar measures against 
their opponents). In an age of intensified surveillance, radicals 
need to be clear, consistent defenders of free speech — our very 
survival as a movement depends upon it, as we rely upon space 
for dissent as we work to build a mass movement that by its very 
nature challenges the power of the government and of economic 
elites. Chester concludes with a call for a prefigurative politics that 
embraces vigorous debate, genuine democracy. “We need to be 
on the streets demanding our right to protest and dissent. We can 
expect that as the current system continues to unravel, opposition 
at both ends of the spectrum will grow and the government will 
ratchet up the level of repression.” (405) 

I suspect many readers will find this unsatisfying. Certainly it 
is both unprincipled and pointless to call upon the government to 
stop our opponents (and itself) from lying, from inciting racial and 
xenophobic hatred, etc. Many years ago, I was part of a coalition 
that came together in Ann Arbor to oppose a rally by a group of 
outright Nazis. Liberals pleaded with City Council to ban the event. 
Instead, we worked to mobilize thousands of people to confront 
the fascists. When they skipped their scheduled location to show 
up a few blocks away, we marched over to confront them, chanting 
“Cops go home, leave the Nazis to us.” The older Nazis cowered 
behind a line of young boys brandishing swastika~-emblazoned 
shields, and eventually left under police escort. We should never 
put ourselves in a position of allowing the ruling class to determine 
who can speak, but this does not mean we must stand idly by as 
the fascists organize their progroms. 

We hear a great deal about alleged leftists demanding someone 
be censored, but these stories rarely hold up under scrutiny. Today's 
rightists apparently feel they have the right to impose their lies 
into classrooms and textbooks, to force us to listen to them spew 
their tired nonsense, and to plow vehicles into us (or shoot us) as 
we protest. They want unfettered access, free of disclaimers or fact 
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checks, to social and other media, evenas they demand that radicals 
be imprisoned if we in any way interfere with their profits, their 
reckless destruction of the planet, and their continued dominance 
of society. (Even distributing water to people standing in endless 
lines to vote for lesser evils is too much for them to abide.) 

Ultimately we can not look to the government to protect our 
rights. We must organize to do it ourselves. As Frederick Douglass 
put it: “Find out just what any people will quietly submit to and 
you have found out the exact measure of injustice and wrong which 
will be imposed upon them... The limits of tyrants are prescribed 
by the endurance of those whom they oppress.” 


A Case for Universal Unionism 
Mark Reiff, In the Name of Liberty: The Argument for Universal 
Unionization. Cambridge University Press, 2020. 

This book of formal political philosophy argues that labor 
unions are fundamental democratic institutions, necessary to ensure 
republican liberty. Blurbs from the presidents of the Transport 
Workers and Service Employees unions adorn the back cover. But 
while this book does debunk many anti-union arguments, few 


SOAPBOX 


Anarchy and Riots: 
Right and Left, Then and Now 


As rioters stormed the capitol January 6 causing chaos, destruction 
and death in an attempt to overturn the will of the voters, many 
people — from Republican Senator Marco Rubio to Democratic 
Senator Richard Blumenthal — called them anarchists. 

‘The appellation is unfit. 

If they were anarchists, they would be treated differently, just 
like the Black Lives Matter protesters the summer previous. If they 
were anarchists, the leaders of the movement to which the rioters 
at the Temple of Democracy belonged would be likely held to 
account. Let’s make a couple comparisons. 

Once in New York, Emma Goldman led a procession from 
Golden Rule Hall on Rivington Street to a rally at Union Square. 

It was August 21, 1893, and there was a depression on. In 
May, the stock market crashed. The U.S. Treasury was going bust. 
There was mass unemployment and there was no social safety net. 
It was the Gilded Age and the divide between rich and poor was 
at its most obscene. 

Goldman, a young but popular speaker, was nervous as the 
crowd called for her to address them. “My heart beat, my temples 
throbbed and my knees shook,” she recalled. 

Regaining her composure, she drew from her practiced rhe- 
torical repertoire and thundered, “Demonstrate before the palaces 
of the rich, demand work. If they do not give you work, demand 
bread. If they deny you both, take bread.” 

“Red Emma,’ as the press liked to call her, wasa hit. “Uproarious 
applause,” she remembered. “The sea of hands eagerly stretching 
out towards me seemed like the wings of white birds fluttering.” 
However, the insurrection did not follow. 

The next day, the headline in The New York Times read “Anar- 
chists Kept in Check.” There was no riot. The palaces of the rich 
were undisturbed. The police, out in force, kept the ‘peace.’ 

Yet, Goldman still faced the law. They soon issued a warrant for 
her arrest. She was nabbed before giving a speech in Philadelphia, 
returned to New York, tried for incitement to riot, convicted, and 
sentenced to a year in prison on Blackwell’s Island (now Roosevelt 


workers will find it compelling. 

Reiff argues that liberty requires not merely the right to form 
unions, but universal unionization. His first essay posits a “lib- 
ertarian utopia’ (actually a propertarian dystopia, in which we 
would be compelled to pay tribute to owner-controlled “protective 
associations’); he demonstrates that unions would arise in such a 
society out of the necessity to prevent utter despotism, and would 
need compulsory membership to survive. (The character of these 
unions is left open, though Reiff suggests they might be financed 
by employers. His focus is on collective bargaining and contract 
enforcement, rather than broader social agendas or true democracy.) 

In his second essay, Reiff argues that since unions are basic 
institutions essential to the workings of capitalist democracies, 
justice (and an array of practical considerations that turn on 
protecting workers’ ability to expose antisocial conduct) requires 
universal membership. The third turns to public sector employees, 
systematically refuting the arguments that have been presented to 
justify banning or restricting unionization of government workers. 
Although the right claims unions infringe liberty, Reiff offers a de- 
tailed argument that they are instead essential to its realization. [JB] 


Island), of which she served ten months. 

The men who instigated the riot at the Capitol were not young 
and nervous. They were confident in their status and privilege. 
They did not cry out in defense of the jobless and hungry. They 
left their palaces to rally their supporters to their cause. 

On January 6, 2021, Rudy Giuliani took the rostrum and called 
for “trial by combat.” Eric Trump implored, “We need to march 
on the Capitol.” Donald Trump Jr. told members of Congress, 
“We are coming for you.” The president exhorted his supporters, 
some of whom were armed, “You will never take back our country 
with weakness.” 

The Republican demonstrators obliged. ‘There was a real riot, 
and it was against the certification of a duly elected centrist presi- 
dent at the seat of American democracy. It was meant to overturn 
the election and restore their leader. Bombs were discovered but 
did not detonate. 

The police were not there in force and did not keep the peace. 
This made the raid on the Capitol a remarkable success. Rioters 
stopped the certification, while Congress cowered, even if the pro- 
ceedings were always going to continue later. Most insurrectionists 
went home, but the putsch got its first martyr quickly. The inciters 
of it will not be held responsible. Trump and his supporters will 
not face the law, according to the Senate and the Justice Depart- 
ment before it. 

The protesters who sacked the capitol were not anarchists. 
Their Trump flags showed that they want a strong government, 
a Trump government, and they want it however they can get it. 
Undoing inequity and inequality in order to unbridle human 
freedom were not their concerns. Yet anarchy became the specter 
of the assault. Were Goldman alive today, she would be snorting 


at the whole affair. 

Goldman died wondering ifher life’s work was in vain. Alas, for 
her, anarchy is still the bogeyman of America and so it was applied 
to the Capitol riots as a kind of smear. Black Lives Matter protests 
likewise earned some cities where they happened the designation 
“anarchist jurisdictions” and the denial of federal funding under 
Trump. Goldman might be smirking in her Chicago area grave at 
that one, but the Haymarket martyrs lying beside her might be 
filled with even greater indignation. 


The Haymarket ‘riot’ in 1886 —a quick exchange in which one 
bomb meta barrage of bullets at an otherwise peaceful demonstra- 
tion—resulted in the death of police officer Mathias Degan. (Other 
deaths that night came from police gunfire, according to historian 
Paul Avrich.) The bomber was never found, but Albert Parsons, 
August Spies, Adolph Fischer and George Engel were executed for 
conspiracy to riotin the affair. Louis Lingg committed suicide before 
he could be put to the gallows. While genuine conspiracy could 
not be proven, the conviction was carried essentially based on the 
fact that the defendants had long engaged in heated rhetoric that 
urged the moment would soon be at hand when the dispossessed 
would have to assert their rights, facing off with government and 
capital by any means necessary. 

It is perhaps ironic that when an assault on the Capitol came, 
it was from the right and not the long-feared radical left, but it 
would be no surprise to anyone buried in the famous anarchist 
graves of Waldheim Cemetery (now Forest Home Cemetery) that 
the millionaire businessman, president and leader of the New 
Right would go free. 

Janis Chakars 


Documents on Kronstadt 

Iain McKay’s article on Kronstadt (ASR#82) does not have the 
most up-to-date information. Since the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, many original documents have been declassified and much 
unknown history, including of the Kronstadt rising, has been 
published. Unfortunately, most of these original documents have 
not been translated to English, because the Russian language is 
not as important as in the Cold War period. 

In 1997 Moscow International Democracy Fund published 
Kronstadt in 1921, which is number one of the Russian Twentieth 
Century Documents series. It was fully translated to Chinese by 
“Russian Twentieth Century Documents Translation Committtee” 
headed by Li Tieying, a CCP Central Political Bureau member and 
PRC Education Council Chief in 2007 (531 pages, for “inside 
circulation” only). Most documents here were first published, or 
first published in full, such as documents of the Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries. 

In 1999 Russian Political Encyclopedia Press published The 
Tragedy of Kronstadt in 1921 in two volumes, which includes 839 
documents from various sources including anarchists, covering 
November 1920 to March 1924. They were partly translated and 
cited in Chinese in Soviet Union Historical Documents Selection 
(2002) and The Rise and Fall of Superpower (2009), both edited 
by Shen Zhihua, a businessman-turned-professor who personally 
obtained some original documents by bribing some Russian officials. 

I used these Chinese translations in my book The Unknown 
Russian Revolution chapter 2 on Kronstadt in Chinese (https:// 
cpri.tripod.com/cpr201 1/acr-6.pdf). 

Jing Zhao 
Response by Iain McKay: 1m not familiar with the 1999 work 
because it has long been out of print and is very expensive (about 
$500 last time I checked). I am familiar with the 1997 work 
and own a copy of it. It contains many documents, but is still a 
selection from a much larger number. In order to understand the 
debate about Kronstadt that took place in Russia in the 1990s, 
one has to understand that this was a debate between communists 
and liberals, not communists and anarchists. So both sides in the 
debate agreed that the Kronstadt Revolt was about the restoration 
of capitalism, which is not the anarchist position. 


The best recent book on Kronstadt is Alexandre Skirda’s Kro- 
nstadt 1921: Proletariat Against the Communist Dictatorship (2012, 
348 pages), but it has not been translated into English. Commenting 
on the “Tragedy” collection of documents, Skirda writes: 

I have used all these documents in the course of my study ... 
but let us note from the start that most of them are gleaned 
from the archives of the Communist Party, the Red Army 

and the Cheka, and that they are one-sided: in their eyes the 

insurgents appeared guilty as charged and were condemned 
in advance. This is the failing of all police sources and the 
judgments of victors trying to justify their misdeeds. Let 
us note in particular the documents referring to the Special 
Section of the Cheka, ancestor of the GRU (military counter- 
espionage) and its branch ... the famous SMERSH. Its 
specific activity among the military personnel complemented 
that of the Cheka overall and was decisive in the case of 
Kronstadt. Certainly, several articles from the Izvestia [of the 
Kronstadt rebels] and some statements by the insurgents are 
reproduced, but the latter only had a brief chance to make 
their case before a troika of judges, who condemned them 
expeditiously to the ‘supreme punishment. ... 
I note that the Tragedy collection has an introduction by Boris 
Yeltsin (who reneged on his promise to build a suitable monu- 
ment in Kronstadt) and a rather strong emphasis on the sad case 
of General Kozlovsky (the Bolsheviks’ fall guy) and the appalling 


persecution of his family. 


Amazon & Worker Representation 
Amazon has become a hot social topic, such that it is now pos- 
sible to push for worker representatives to its board of directors. I 
submitted a proposal to Amazon.com's 2021 shareholders’ meeting 
to reform the board to include at least one non-executive employee 
representative, noting that “in 2019 our company SVP pay ratio 
is amazingly higher than 2,000 to 1 ($57,796,939 to $28,848), 
jumping from 361 to 1 ($10,399,662 to $28,836) in 2018.” 
(https://cpri.tripod.com/cpr2020/amazon_proposal_2021.pdf) 

Amazon excluded my proposal in previous years, but this time 
intended to include it in the proxy statement because they wanted 
to use my proposal to exclude a similar one from Oxfam America, 
Vermont Pension Investment Committee, Benedictine Sisters of 
Mount St. Scholastica, Employees’ Retirement System of Rhode 
Island, the Province of Saint Joseph of the Capuchin Order, and 
Missionary Oblates of Mary Immaculate. The Oxfam proposal 
was submitted later than mine so my proposal had priority. After 
weeks of negotiation with Oxfam, I agreed to withdraw my proposal 
so that Oxfam's proposal will be voted at this year’s shareholders 
meeting (https://cpri.tripod.com/2021/oxfam.pdf). 

Jing Zhao 
US-Japan-China Comparative Policy Research Institute 


Tough Times for Workers 
Enclosed is a check for a subscription and your publication fund. 
Glad to see your fine expression of radical labor is still rolling. Tough 
times for workers all around, and the ideas of our movement are 
much needed. May this year see you all well. Solidarity! MN 


The article on the myth of the lost cause was worth the cover price. 
But] am looking forward to reading Iain McKay’s three-part article 
on the Paris Commune all together. In Solidarity, MJ 
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A Planet to Win: Why We Need a Green New Deal “An 
excellent orientation to the ecological crisis we face and the Green 
New Deal that is the necessary start of our response. This book 
puts its finger right on the pulse of our moment.” — Kim Stanley 
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Wobblies: A Graphic History of the WW edited by Paul 
Buhle & Nicole Schulman. Peter Kuper, Harvey Pekar, Seth Toboc- & 
man and others tell the |WW’s history in vignettes portraying a RéE pa Fis = | & = Ween fo® ) 


Robinson, author of New York 2140 $19.95 
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many struggles drawn from the'union’s first 100 years. $22.50 
Rebel Voices Joyce Kornbluh’s anthology of WW Anarchist Education and the Modern School A Francisco Ferrer reader, Mark Bray & Robert 


Hayworth, eds. Ferrer was a notorious Catalan anarchist and educator, murdered by firing squad in 


writings includes history, fiction, art, poetry and 
more from six decades of the Wobbly press. PM 
Press edition, $15, paper. 

The Industrial Workers of the World: Its 
First 100 Years. The IWW’s official history, com- 
pact & comprehensive, with notes for research. $19 
Direct Action & Sabotage PM Press reissue of 
three classic [WW pamphlets by Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, Walker C. Smith and’William Trautmann; 
introduced by Salvatore Salerno. 116 pp., $9 

Joe Hill: The Man Who Never Died William 
Adler meticulously examines Hill’s life and judicial 
murder, proving he was railroaded by prosecu- 

tors. Hill’s sardonic, resilient voice of protest left a 
powerful influence. $11 

The Letters of Joe Hill 2015 Centenary Edi- 
tion includes all his songs & writings. $11.95 
Joe Hill, The WW & The Making of a 
Workingclass Gounterculture Franklin Rose- 
mont reflects on his life & legacy. 639 pp, $16 
The Wobblies In Their Heyday Eric Chester 
argues the ]WW militant strikes during World War 
I drastically curtailed production in key industries, 
prompting coordinated repression. $19.95 

Left of the Left: My Memories of Sam Dol- 
goff. Memoir by his son, Anatole. Sam and his 
wife Esther were at the center of US anarchism for 
70 years. Recalls a lost NYC and the blurred lines 
dividing proletarian and intellectual culture. $22 
From Here to There: The Staughton Lynd 
Reader A wide-tanging collection including Lynd’s 
struggles in the 1960s, his vision of how historians 
can play a useful role in social movements, and 

his commitment to nonviolence and resistance to 
empire as a way of life. 305 pp, $12 


Radical Unionism: The Rise and Fall of Rev- | 


olutionary Syndicalism. Ralph Darlington 


explores the international syndicalist movement in 


the first decades of the 20th century; looking par- 


ticularly at France, Spain, Italy, the United States, 
Britain & Ireland. $12 : 
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age POSTERS YL yk. 
. Mix and Match 3 posters for $34; 5 for $49: 
~. Joe Hill, Frank Little, Pyramid of Capitalism, 
Don’t Scab, Ben Fletcher, Lucy Parsons on 
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1909. We published an extensive review in ASR 76. 


324 pp, PM Press, paper, pub'd at 24.95, $14. 


The New Rank and File Alice & Staughton Lynd interview working-class organizers facing the challenges 
of a new economy with determination and creativity. Oral histories from Guatemala, Palestine, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, Canada, and the U.S. The introduction focuses on solidarity unionism. 288 pp, $10 


Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution Petr Kropotkin 


Anarchist Cuba Countercultural Politics in the Early 
Twentieth Century. by Kirwin Shaffer. 280 pp., $12.95 
Anarchy in Action Colin Ward argues the seeds of an 
anarchist society are everywhere around us. 2nded. $9.95 
Voices of the Paris Commune Editor Mitchell 
Abidor draws from the Commune’s newspaper and 
participants for a first-hand account. $9 


The CNT in the Spanish Revolution Volume 1, 


* written by José Peirats, a life-long CNT member who 


participated in the events he chronicles. 399 pp., $12 
The Revolution & the Civil War in Spain Reis- 
sue of Pierre Broué & Emile Témine'’s classic history, 
one of the first to acknowledge the effort at revolution 
in the midst of the war against the fascist coup. $20 
Anarchist Organization: History of the FAI 
Juan Gomez Casas was active in the Libertarian Youth 
during the Spanish Revolution, and served 15 years in 
prison as a result of his underground resistance to the 
Franco dictatorship. The first English-language history 
of the Iberian Anarchist Federation. $12 

Lessons of the Spanish Revolution Vernon Richard’s 
critical assessment from an anarchist perspective. $12 
Anarchy! An Anthology of Emma Goldman's 
Mother Earth. Expanded edition, P. Glassgold, ed. 
Articles on anarchism, women’s rights, class war, 
civil liberties and war & peace, $15 

Anarchist Voices: Oral History of Anarchism 
in America. 180 interviews by Paul Avrich; a profile 
of our movement from those who fhade it. $14 
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. Still ground-breaking a century later. $9.95 
The Russian Anarchists by Paul Avrich. This 


pioneering work feclaimed the anarchists’ vital role 
in the Revolutions of 1905 and 1917. $9 
Malatesta: Life and Ideas Vernon Richards, ed. 
Accessible ovérview to this important anarchist ac- 
tivist and theorist, active on three continents. $12 
Wildcat Anarchist Comics by Donald Rooum, 
from the pages of Freedom. Full color. $9, paper 
Words of a Rebel Kropotkin’s first book, ar- 
ticles written for the anarchist press. $10 
Gustav Landauer: Revolution & Other 
“Writings “The most important agitator of the 
radical and revolutionary movement in the entire 
country,” Landauer was killed by soldiers crushing 
the Bavarian Council — an attempt to realize liber- 
tarian socialism in the aftermath of the War. $14 
The Anarchist Turn Papers from an academic con- 
ference explore feminism, politics and struggles, $12 
Post-Anarchism: A Reader Duane Rouselle & 
Siireyyya Evren, eds. Post-al politics are all the rage: 
this seeks to synthesize anarchism & post-modern- 
ism. Useful intro to a dubious enterprise. $12 
Mexican Workers and the State Norman 
Caulfield examines the syndicalist legacy from the 
Revolution & the [WW through NAFTA. $12 he 
Alexander Berkman’s The Blast! Facsimile re- 
print of all 29 issues of vital American class-strug- 
gle anarchist paper, published 1916-17, when it: 
was stopped by imprisonment & deportation.$10 
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